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THE RENEGADE: 


The Secrets of the Gull Built, 


A STORY OF THE SHORES AND WATERS 
OF CONNECTICUT. 








BY MALCOLM J. ERRYM, 


avTHoR or “THE wreckers,”’ “THE szPors,” “THE 
LIFE RAFT,”’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Upon the lower extremity of Gulf Neck, Mil- 
ford, there stands a weather-worn and antiquated 
structure, commonly called the old Gulf Mill 
The water-gates, the wheels, the rude dam itself, 
and all the fixtures of the building, are fast 
yielding to the silent destruction of time and 
disuse, and most desolate is the app it 
now presents to the beholder, looming darkly up 
through the mists and traditions of seventy years. 
The dwellers in the vicinity do not hesitate to 
declare that “ there’s something queer about the 
old mill ;” nota few boldly pronounce it “ haunt- 
ed!” and even the staid business*men of the 
town, while shaking their heads over it, will tell 
you that all persons who have had any connec- 
tion there have been unfortunate, lost their money, 
and found things going on in as bad a way, as if, 





in the language of a resident, the “ Old Nick did 


sartin’ly reign !” 

It is in the vicinity of this old mill, asa portion 
of its early history, that the events of this story 
occurred. 


A thick haze had lain upon the northern edge 
of Kong Island Sound during the morning, be- 
neath which the tide had almost imperceptibly 
gone out, leaving the mud-banks and rocks along 
the.shore to show’ up grimly and nakedly to the 
eye. Even now, when the sun had risen high in 
the heavens, the dense mist gave but few indica- 
tions of lifting from the face of the waters, but 
was still so heavy that a vessel could not have 
been seen from any part of the Milford coast, if 
to the southward of a line drawn from Stratford 
Point to the extreme eastern edge of Indian 
Neck. 

Not a sil was visible in “the Gulf,” as the 
harbor of Milford, from time immemorial, has 
been named. A few boats of various sizes, scat- 
tered here and there along the water’s edge, com- 
prised all the shipping that was seen, although 
the town at the period of which we write, 1775, 
had quite a commerce with the West Indies and 
the Southern States. The wind came in gusty 

and uncertain puffs, damp and chilly, notwith- 
standing that the season was getting well along 
in the spring. The waves of the harbor were 
short and chopping, running high and surgy in 
the offing, by reason of the steady easterly wind, 
now changing to those puffs off-shore, which had 
prevailed for three days, and the in-setting tide 
was driven furiously against all exposed por- 
tions of the beach. Yet, inland, an almost un- 
broken silence reigned over the lower end of the 
Neck, the inhabitants being few, and the only 
person visible from the water-side being a mid- 
die-aged man, who was répairing a boat drawn 
up on the grassy lawn in front of his cottage, 
which stood a dozen rods north of the junction 
where Indian River and the Wepawang mingle 
their waters together. 

The personal appearance of this individual, 
like his business, attested the fisherman. His 
garb exhibited the leather breeches, tarpaulin 
hat, roundabout coat, and other characteristics of 
his profession. He not only looked a hardy 
customer, but one who could be ugly and dan- 
gerous to any one arousing the violent passions 
his features betrayed. Every lineament of his 
face expressed cupidity, wrong-doing, and a reck- 
less roughness of disposition, even more plainly 
than the crafty and self-reliant look peculiar to 
men who have warred against the stormiest ele- 
ments of nature for a living. A hardened and 
contracted expression about the lips, and the 
‘vicious intelligence of his restless, gray eyes, suf- 

ficiently indicated him a doer of evil. 

From time to time, did this old fisherman cast 
his eyes over the ailjacent shores and waters, 
occasionally looking up the Wepawang in the 
direction of the town, and sometimes scanning 
the beach-road, as if heartily tired of the monot- 
ony and loneliness of his labor, and praying for 
relief through some sort of an interruption. At 
last he threw down his mallet and calking-iron, 
and seated himself on the bottom of the boat, 
producing a pipe and tobacco and commencing 
to smoke. He then glanced savagely at the mill 
of which we have made mention, and which was 
then nearly new, and vigorously puffed forth cloud 
after cloud of his favorite fragrance. 

“Dash the mill!” he finally muttered, spite- 
fally. ‘Old Spencer has spent mor’n ten thou- 





sand dollars on’t, makin’ use 0’ me, in more ways 
than one, but what’s the good? He has forgot- 
ten the time when we were up on the West 
coast of Africa together, an’ hasn’t the slightest 
recollection of ever havin’ been indebted to me 
for aclean shirt and a breakfast! By no*man- 
ner o’ means! He now rolls in money, in New 
York, one o’ the great shippers, a reg’lar mer- 
chant-prince, while I, his old crony and benefac- 
tor, must work like a nigger for every shillin’ I 
git! But that’s the way o’ the world. Only do 
a man a favor, an’ he’ll give you an hillustration 
of the hidea of total depravity, in less than a min- 
nit! Dash itall! I’m sick and tired o’ this— 
the mud, the sand, the everything! I want a 
new berth o’ some kind, and don’t care much 
what it is, solong asit pays. Pirating, slaving— 
anything, you’ve only to choose, that’ll bring in 
the gold! Ican’t breathe ’ere—I must have a 
change of hair!” 

The old man glanced down the barren beach, 
but its blank appearance pained his eyes. It was 
too much like his soul, so darkly desolate ; its 
very p and p ion was oppressi 
He could’ flee it—that was his privilege, and he 
would exercise it; and then the fairest scenes of 
earth should greet his sight. But then, too, even 
though all the loveliness and sunshine of the 
whole glorious world should be gathered before 
his eyes, the desert in his soul would ever re- 
main! For that—no verdure, no freshness, no 
beauty! That, like those naked sands, had been 
watered; the choicest of heaven’s dews had 
fallen upon it; conscience, affection, and the 
light of reason, had all essayed their power ; but 
not one of those flowers which bloom by the 
river of life had taken root therein—and now, 
such as was that barren beach in nature, such 
was his soul in the great kingdom of life ! 

The old man groaned at this thought. 

A gleam of light came through a riven cloud at 
this instant, and rested momentarily on the roof 
of the mill. The restless eyes of the fisherman 
soon saw it. 

“Tt looks like fire,” he muttered, starting, 
“ or like blood !” 

true it is that even objects in nature will 
tak ir hue from the thoughts of the person 
gazing upon them ! 

The gleam of light faded away, and the pre- 
vious sombreness reigned. But the massive 
structure seemed to stand out before him more 
prominently than ever, and it seemed to vividly 
remind him, in its wealth, of the poverty which 
had become so irksome to his mind. While he 
was thus spitefully looking and thinking, a young 
woman appeared in the door-way of the cottage 
behind him. 

She was plainly but meatly dressed, wearing a 
short merino frock, with bag sleeves, and a 
broad belt extending around the waist. Her 
eyes were large and lustrous, and her features 
classically regular, but that sprightliness which 
is the charm of youthful beauty was gone from 
her looks and movements. It was not the pale- 
ness of her countenance that most pained the 
sight, but the look of sorrow thereon, that smile- 
less gaze, the more plainly brought out by the 
thinness of her features. Lovely she was, but 
evidently not the young and blooming girl she 








ought to have been—so thoroughly had a deep 
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And yet, as the maiden glanced upwards at 
the sky, there was something quiet and trustful 
in the expression resting upon her face. That 
deep, calm peace which is not of this world, nor 
of souls which have never been moved to their 
lowest depths, pervaded her every look and ac- 
tion, making gentleness more gentle, and win- 
someness more winning. She appeared, it is 
true, like one whose life-bark has been wreck- 
ed, but also like one who had gathered together 
enough of the fragments to bear her to the shores 
of eternal rest. In seeing her hold upon the 
things of time all rudely loosened, had not the 
tendrils of her soul reached out to the grand 
things of eternity, and been comforted and stay- 
ed? Let us hope so—let us grant it! 

“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness,” that 
is the old sentiment. But Another knoweth our 
griefs, even the Almighty, and this young girl, 
so poor and so fragile, in learning that blessed 
truth, had learned the great philosophy of en- 
durance. What her sorrow was, will appear in 
these pages, and even in the first soliloquy 
which fell from her lips, after she had listened 
awhile to the dark mutterings of the moody man 
before her. 

“Always Patty, and never daughter!” she 
murmured, sadly, though she seemed too much 
a being of heaven to bear such a relation toa 
man in whose character 80 much of heaven’s op- 
posite was written. “Can it be possible for a 
real father to be so cruel and 1 to his 
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| Post, with young Spencer, as soon as he comes 

Patty shuddered. 

+ “What! still so foolishly sot up ag’inst young 
Spencer!” exclaimed the old man. “I told 
you y day that I expected him back here to- 
day or to-morrow, and that you would oblige me 
by becoming sensible, and again considering his 
offer of marriage, and see if you couldn’t accept 
him, for he tells me that he loves you better than 
ever, after the absence of his European travels, 
and that he is coming here to renew the offer of 
his heart and hand to you!” 

“ Tt will be all in vain, father. The answer I 
gave to Mr. Spencer before, is all I have to give 
to him now! Ido not love him—I never can 
love him, nor even bear him respect; and that is 
a sufficient reason why I can never become his 
wife. A true union of man and woman elevates 
and ennobles—a false one degrades and destroys ! 
I would sooner be a slave, a very brute, than 
wed that man! And, surely, father—you, who 
know his character so well, you will not press me 
further to become his wife !” 

“Nonsense, girl! He will give you a good 
home, treat you with every consideration, and 
furnish me the help I just now require for a new 
project. I’ve sent to New York, to old Spencer 
for $500, but do not expect a cent—of course 
not; he’s meaner than grass; and so I shall 
look to Illion’s marriage with you for the money. 
I really believe the fool is infatuated with you, 
and means to get you. None of your foolish 








child? O, that he woul tell me the secret of my 
birth! the story of my mother! the mystery of 
our lonely life here! and, 0, that he would ex- 
plain away the suspicions which have filled me 
with anxiety and dread. Is he my father—or is 
he not? That is the question which for a weary 
while has been wearing away my life! I can 
hardly believe that he is my parent, after the 
treatment I have received—after the fearful light 
I have sometimes seen in his eyes! O, God help 
me! All this morning has he avoided ie, and 
here he sits, muttering the dark purposes of his 
soul, as if there were no hearts in the world to 
love, no God to serve and worship! Is it not 
better for me to direct his thoughts from the evil 
plans which enchain them? I will! Father, 
dear father, do you want me ?” 

“No—that is—yes, child,” replied the old 
man, confusedly, rousing himself up. “The 
haze is never goin’ to clear off, an’ I do not care 
if it doesn’t! Nobody is stirrin’, an’ therein 
they’re wise, for no amount of stirrin’ brings up 
anything here! Everything’s as still as death, 
an’ I shouldn’t care if the people hereabouts 
were all dead! Dash the mill! dash old Spen- 
cer, and dash everything else! I’m sick, mad 
and disgusted !” 

The young girl advanced to his side with a 
light but stately step. 

“Tet us go down to the Pines, dear father,” 
she said, passing her arm around ~his waist, and 
endeavoring to assume a smile. “The walk, 
the communion with nature, will do you good. 
You'll soon be happy !” 

“ Nonsense, Patty ; that’s wuss’n suckin’ one’s 
thumbs here! If old Spencer ’d only send me 
some money, I’d go to New Haven or Bridge 


'y, if you please, my girl, and the money 
and influence of young Spencer will soon be at 
the command of his father-in-law, and then I’ll 
soon show your Milford folks that Caleb Chalk- 
ers has a soul above mending nets and digging 
clams !” 

These last remarks might have suggested a 
suspicion or two, either that the speaker naturally 
fell into a vulgar way of expressing himself, when 
discussing low and villanous subjects—which is 
very probable—or that he had at some time re- 
ceived more learning than he cared to exhibit. 

“*Lead us not into temptation,’ father,” re- 
plied Patty, after a pause. “ It would be wrong 
for me to marry Mr. Spencer for his money, 
even were he a good man.” 

“And who says that he isn’t? All a base 
slander—a lie! This is the pious fibbing of the 
old maid Nellie! Allfalse! Tell me, girl, who 
told you ?” 

“1 have looked for myself. I should think 
any one could read his character, after being in 
his presence an hour or two. He can no more 
conceal his profanity, his ignorance, his unscrupu- 
lous schemes of money-getting, and his contempt 
for his fellows, than anegro can change his color! 
During the year that he was here, superintending 
the building of the mill, did you ever know him 
utter a kind word, or do a good deed 7” 

“ Many—many! he’s given me money often— 
not to pave the way to your favor—no, no! I 
admit that he is not the most attractive person in 
the world, to a romantic young woman, but he 
would have made you a good husband !” 

“No, father, not a goed husband. A bad son 
or brother, even a bad friend or neighbor, can 
never discharge the sacred obligations owing to 





a wife. He who loves not God—you have heard 
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the old truth before, father—cannot love his fel- 
lows. He who is not worthy of the whole world’s 
honor and respect, is not worthy of one true 
woman’s love! And, were it otherwise, no mere- 
ly earthly and material affection can long endure. 
Human love, to be blessed, to be eternal, O, my 
father, must be founded on that holier and more 
reverential affection, which a pure and intelli- 
gent soul bears its God!” 

“Umph! tobacco’s out !” 

“In the olden days of chivalry,” continued 
Patty, “love was a passion—to-day it is a duty. 

Then it was all strife, contention and selfishness— 
to-day it is an universal message of blessedness 
and peace! It is the gospel of the heart—the 
holiegt thing in our worship, the noblest thing in 
our relation to our fellows! By its clear and 
deathless light, flashing out from the eternal 
temples of the great I Am, we have looked far 
beyond the little space of mortal life, far into 
eternity, and built our hopes and aspirations so 
near to the great white throne, that they have 
become immurtal! We no longer look upon 
human affection as a mere flower of this world, 
which shall perish with our flesh, but as one 
which, in its true holiness shall be transplanted 
to a fuirer and brighter sphere, and there blos- 
som in sweetness and purity forever!” 

The fisherman did not reply—being engaged 
by a matter of more importance. He was filling 
his pipe. 

“Happy they who do not permit their affec- 
tions to be won by houses and lands, or by any 
other of the perishing things of this world, but 
shall engage their love and devotion to those 
sterling qualities of the soul which shall con- 
tinue to increqge and deepen, like a river flowing 
onwards, till they shall be a holy fount of enjoy- 

> to.their- possessor.” 

Paff—puff! The tobacco was not sufficiently 

fired. 
“In good truth,” continued the girl, “a great 
revelation has lately been received by the world— 
that love, 80 God-like in its nature, is of Him! 
We receive it as a thread of eternity, in mercy 
given to guide us out of the labyrinth of time, 
and it is the only guide which cannot fail! 
Amidst all the hatred and selfishness which is 
now so potent im the world, we see a few rays of 
that light which is required to redeem and en- 
noble the race. We behold the coming of that 
brotherly love which shall not only cast out all 
fear, but banish all the wrong-doing and suffer- 
ing from among us, and thereafter reign as a 
queen over all that is good and noble in our na- 
tures. In that day, my dear father, we shall be 
blessed and free !” 

“Dash such tobacco as this! I shan’t buy no 
more of Old Mix, no mor’n I’ll smoke this with- 
out reminding him what’s what. It’s a cross, I 
should think, between rotten garlic and spoilt 
cabbage !”” 

Puff—puff! A cloud of smoke attested that 
he had got it well lighted. 

“ But, let’s see, girl. Where was we? O, on 
Spencer’s proposal. He’ll be here soon, girl, 
and I now command you to receive—” 

“Father, I cannot obey you in this matter— 
I mustnot! I will never marry Illion Spencer— 
never !” 

“ Never, girl ?” 

“Never! This refusal will offend yoo—make 
you love me less,” she said, as tears dimmed 
her eyes; “but,” and she stood up bravely in 
her grief, ‘‘ 1 would sooner lose my life than wed 
him !” 

“And mine, too, I suppose!” sneered the old 
man, bitterly. t 

“Father! I would die for your sake, any day 
or hour! Whether the blood in my veins is de 
rived from yours—” 

“Girl—girl! Dare you doubt it?” 

“T would freely shed it for you, for Nellie, for 
a stranger, for any one whose preservation should 
be appointed in that way. But the soul, father— 
this deathless spirit within—is not mine to place 
at your disposal, not mine to degrade, not mine 
to misemploy! C d, with all its mighty 
interests, to the care of reason by Divine Provi- 
dence, my first accountability isto Him! I can- 
not consent to its prostitution—to its departure 
from that way in which it is privileged to ascend 
to the very bosom of the Infinite and the Eternal !” 

“This comes o’ the pious pratin’ o’ that dash- 
ed Nellie,” muttered Chalkers. “A cuss on such 
larnin’ !” 

“So long,” proceeded Patty, “as your plans 
do not degrade my spirit, you may give my body 
to the flames, and I will not murmur. Nay, my 
own happiness and hopes being wrecked, I shall 
be only too glad to make this poor life a blessing 
to yours. lam willing to work—I care not how 
hard. 1 will dig—serub—do anything you re- 
quire. But when such degradation is offered, 
such total abnega:ion of self-respect demanded, 
better death—better even the living grave into 
which my youthful hopes have fallen, and been 
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“A mere marriage, Patty—the thing of a day ! 
It is nothing!” 

“It would be so to me, were I to marry—O, 
it would. be!” and the emotions which wrung 
the words from her soul fairly convulsed her 
features. “O, with me, father, marriage should 
be something glorious—joyous—everlasting! It 
should be the g earthly advante of my soul 
towards eternal bliss! The one thus chosen to 
be the better part of my soul forever, should be 
the best of gifts, the noblest of fulfilments, the 
brightest of promises, the holiest of joys. I have 
dreamed of such a husband—nay, more; I have 
seen him with the eye of faith. I have seen him 
ever since the hour when the darkness of earth— 
this darkness you have made me, father—first 
caused me to raise my eyes to those diadems 
which forever look down from on high. I have 
seen him through my tears, and the sight has 
dried them. Upon flower-clad banks beside 
sparkling rivers, and among a white-robed throng 
of smiling angels, I shall hereafter walk in 
unending day with my beloved, my hand clasped 
fondly in his, and his eyes looking unutterable 
raptures to mine! Itis by this faith that my 
wasted life has been ennobled—that its griefs 
have been redeemed. Through much sorrow 
have I grown sorrow’s conqueror—another, 1 
humbly trust, of those redeemed souls which 
have come out of great tribulation, and attained 
to that perfect bliss which is in their Redeemer 
and Lord !” 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue glow of deep feeling was on the face of 
Patty Chalkers, as she paused. Her tears were 
dried, and a look of devout confidence was beam- 
ing from her eyes. Her soul had reached an 
eminence of that holy mount from which, we 
thank God, the soul can look calmly and impla- 
cably down upon all that human things can do! 

“And so, girl,” sneered Chalkers, “for this 
mere school-girl and mad-house cant, you'll grow 
away the best chance you ever ’Il have of a set- 
tlement in life? Bah! do you suppose you'll 
find such an hangel as you are raving habout ?” 

“Such a man as I want? no, probably not, 
in time. I do not even know that I should de- 
sire to meet him now. After what I have suf- 
fered, I feel a barb in my soul which only angel 
hands can remove. I had rather meet him there, 
for there only can my weary heart receive new 
hopes, and-new faculties of blessing him as he 
deserves!’ 

“ There, gitl! Don’t you know what sensible 
men say about that sort o’ sling? I used to 
know something once, if the old maid Nellie does 
think me a savage. ‘ La mort, c’est un sommeil 
eternel !’ That’s written in every graveyard in 
France, and I believe it! Death indeed, is an 
eternal sleep !” 

“No, no, father! it is the awakening to ever- 
lasting life. O, if you had not believed that ter- 
rible falsity! It is that which has made you—— 
O, which has wrecked my life! That is the 
mark of the demon, and in destroying you, it has 
reached unto me! ©, my poor mother! Where 
did she die, and where is her grave? Tell me, 
father, and I will bless you!” . 

“Nonsense, Patty. Don’t give me any more 
of the old maid’s cant. I see that she is at the 
bottom of all this mischief. If you had received 
instruction from no one but myself, all would 
have been right. Well, well; you’ve had your 
way, and I suppose there’s no help for it now. 
Illion can go back again, as soon as he comes, 
and I shall get no more favors of him. As to 
the old man’s $500—bah! he wouldn’t give me 
acent! Andso I go—down, down. You might 
have made me rich, if you had been willing— 
rich, girl; but there’s neither sense nor gratitude 
now-a-days among women !” 

“ Father—” 

“Away, girl! I know what sort of a life you 
want me to follow! More calking—more clams 
to dig—another mess of blackfish? A shilling 
here and a sixpence there, when you might have 
put me in the way of owning half of the Neck! 
But so it is,” he added, arising, “ and I suppose 
you'll be glad to see me make the most of it. To 
work—to work !” 

With a rude movement, he threw off the gen- 
tle grasp upon his arm, and resumed his labors 
in such a violent and forbidding way as to cause 
Patty to recoil, half in surprise, half in actual 
fear. 

“Away, I tell you! Feed your chickens— 
scrub your floor—anything, rather than be a 
lady and a sensible woman! Back! don’t come 
near me—you are no daughter of mine, and I do 
not want your presence. Out of my sight !” 

Tears would come, but Patty forced them back 
and turned away, entering the cottage with some- 
thing of that dignity which was owing to 
herself. 

“The perfect picture of her mother,” mutter- 
ed Chalkers, suspending his furious labors, and 
gazing after her with malicious glances. “O, 
how [hate her! IfI had dared—but, no, she 
has too much self-reliance, and the neighbors are 
too near. Little does she realize that I have 
reared her so tenderly—ha, ha! for myself. 

Let me see : firstly, I must marry her to Spencer ; 
secondly, I must kill him and get all of his 
money ; thirdly, I must appropriate the widow 
to myself, as I should have done ere now, but for 
‘this matrimonial project; and fourthly, I must 
buy that brig of Captain Trowbridge, and sail 
‘for parts unknown—either to Africa or the West 
Indies, pirating or slaving! That’s the pro- 
gramme, and so I wont weary myself at such busi- 
ness as this. Enough of calking for to day. 
The tide is getting well in. I think I'll go down 
to the mill.” 
The old man arose and drew a large brass key 
from his pocket, and proceeded towards the mill. 
He took good are, on arriving at the door, to 
see that Patty was not looking, and that no per- 
son whomseever was observing his movements, 
as if there was samething sinister in his inten- 
tious. He theninserted the key in the lock and 
turning it quickly,.epened the door and passed 
silently through, drawing it to and locking it be- 
hind him. 
He was alone in the mil. 


step into the large room thus gained, paused by 
the door and listened. The roar of the dam still 
came to his ears, but faintly, and the murmuring 
of the water through the sluice-way, and under 
the mill—for part of it was built upon piles—was 
also heard. Within the massive building, not a 
sound was heard, after the rats disturbed by his 
had pered away, or at least none 
louder than the half-suppressed respiration of the 
man who had so noiselessly made his appearance 
therein. 

The rigid expression of Chalkers’s face showed 
that he had sought the mill with a purpose. 
“It’s damp and dark,” he muttered ; “I shall 
need a light.” 

Crossing the large floor, he took a lantern, 
containing a piece of candle, and a tinder-box, 
from a shelf, but did not at present strike a light. 
To be sure, its rays would not have been noticed 
through the windows, in the day without, but he 
felt that it would be safer to wait. Making a 
return on his own steps, he dived down a pair of 
narrow stone-stairs, leading to a dark and vault- 
like space under the south end of the main floor. 
This sort of cellar was so low that he could not 
stand upright. Here, after several failures, he 
succeeded in lighting the candle, when he again 
came to a halt, listening and looking around. 

It was more silent now. In this grave-like 
space, all that this man knew of the busy hum 
of life and motion was unknown. There were 
the heavy wheels, motionless and silent, hanging 
over the dark pits beneath, and there was the 
shackling and hinery, in the h cor- 
ner, looming up grimly to his vague vision, and 
extending up through the floor into the room 
above. On his right was a pile of dirt, looking 
as fresh as if newly excavated, and in front of 
him, in the southwest corner, was a sort of a pit, 
a dozen feet long by half as many feet wide. 
This pit was quite deep, the sides thereof strongly 
stoned, and it was partly filled with water which 
had soaked through the foundations on that side, 
which was next to the sluice-way. The air in 
this place smelt of salt and sea-weed, but there 
was a different odor, and a stronger one arising 
from the pit, and one that caused that grim- 
visaged visitor to recoil and utter a low excla- 
mation of surprise. 

“ The lime nearly did the business,” he solilo- 
quized. ‘ The action of the water, as alternated 
with exposure to the air, as often as the tide re- 
cedes, must have done the rest. I’ll see!” 

He set the lantern down upon a projecting 
stone, from which its.light was diffused upon the 
nearest side of the pit, to which he now advanced. 
There was an anxious, almost troubled look upon 
his countenance, as he bent over that dark pit’s 
edge, and more than once did he raise his eyes 
and stare in the air, as if he’had seen weird and 
fantastic shapes therein. More than once, too, 
did he look searchingly behind him, in the direc- 
tion of the stone steps, as if fearful of being fol- 
lowed, or interrupted in the purpose which had 
brought him hither ! 

“ But, no—no,” he said. “I locked the doer, 
I alone have a key. It is safe—quite safe !” 
Thus re-assuring himself, Chalkers laid hold 
of a rope, one end of which was fastened to the 
stone on which the lantern stood, while the other 
descended into the water, and commenced to 
haul it in hand over hand. Some heavy object 
was evidently attached to the rope, for he exerted 
considerable strength in drawing it up. Ere 
long a dark body appeared above the surface of 
the water, and the nostrils of the old man were at 
the same instant saluted by a stench which drove 
him backwards. 

“Is it possible ?” said he. 

He let the dark object, which looked like a 
lobster or fish car, sink back out of sight into the 
water, and once more listened, looking around. 
Thus passed several moments. 

“T’ve got to do it,” he finally said, with new- 
ly acquired energy, “sooner or later! I'll do it 
now !” 

He resolutely drew up the car again, and took 
it out of the water. He then unfastened the lid, 
and held the light forward, so that he might 
clearly see what that fish-car contained. When 
his eyes looked into the dark depths of that re- 
ceptacle, he did not start—did not tremble. His 
face wore a stern look, with a slight expression 
of curious horror, as he whispered : 

“ Here it is !”” 

It was the remains of a fellow-being, the al- 
most fleshless skeleton ofa man! The living 
horror manifested some disappointment as he 
gazed upon the dead one. 

“The water and air don’t do it,” was his 
cogitation. “I shall know better than to trust 
them, in a matter of life and-death. I must come 
to-night, at midnight, when nobody is stirring, 
and bury it in the sand, down by the Pines, or in 
the mud of Old Fried Swamp! They often 
plough up skeletons of Ingens down that way, 
and the discovery of this one, were it possible, 
would not arouse any suspicions of foul play! 
And so there wasn’t! He came here to track me, 
to dog me, ferret me out, and I got the better of 
him—that’s all !” 

He closed the car and returned it to the water, 
contents and all, adding : 

“But I wish to know who sent him, who he 
was, and what he wanted of Caleb Chalkers! 
It’s lucky that he came after nightfall, that no 
one knew his business, that no one saw him. 
Ah!” 

He extinguished the light and went up the 
stone steps to the floor above. It still looked 
dreary, even after the gloom down below, for 
only a small portion of the milling fixtures had 
been got in. Mr. Spencer, of New York, the 
owner, was expected, during the spring, to per- 
sonally inaugurate the establishment into its busi- 
ness, and that might have been one season why 
Chalkers muttered so determinedly : 

“I must hurry that out of sight. To-night, 
I'll bury it—to-night!” 

Advancing to the only door, the one by which 
he had entered, the fisherman opened it and pass- 
ed out, locking it again behind him. A man on 

horseback was coming down the road, and soon 
halted in front of the building, nodding to Chalk- 
ers, and saying : . 

“How d’ye do, neighbor? I have just been 











And then that bad man, without advancing a 





Chalkers muttered his thanks, as he received 
the document, and the neighbor rode on. 

“ From Spencer,” he said, breaking the seal. 
A-treasury note for $1000 was the first thing 
that caught his eye, then the words, “I am com- 
ing—the dogs are upon me here for smuggling,” 
followed by the sig: fe of old Spencer, “ your 
old friend, with much Tespect.”” 

“All right,” said Chalkers, joyfully flourish- 
ing the treasury note. “Perhaps he’ll bring 
another or two with him. Let him come! 
‘Your old friend’—ah! Were it not that he is 
compelled to exile himself from New York, I 
don’t believe he would have said that. But let 
him come! I sha’n’t 80 far forget ten or a dozen 
years of slight, as to be over-loving. I shall 
make the whole pile, hit or miss!” 

He placed the note and letter in his pocket, 
and started towards the cottage. 

The sun had already commenced breaking 
through the cloudy canopy stretched across the 
heavens, and was now rapidly dissipating the 
mist from the bay. 

“All in good time,” muttered Chalkers, look- 
ing around. “And ha! there is a brig, just 
rounding the island, beating up this way, unier 
fall sail, evidently making for Fort Trumbull 
Point. Can it bethe Mary Ann? No, too nar- 
row and too high in the water, as well as too 
much canvass. She don’t look exactly like our 
shore-going craft—the Sea-Bird? She don’t 
look like it at all. Ifshe only had the breeze 
fair, now—how rapidly she’d slide in! I think 
she must be something foreign, though the 
clever way in which shefiokes her nose towards 
the channel would insinuate that her pilot knows 
summat of our waters! Dash it, I hope it aint 
old Spencer! No, no; I remember now—he 
says he’s coming in asloop with his son, both 
together, immediately, so that’s all safe! A 
stranger she must be. I’ll go down to the 
bridge, and take a little closer observation.” 

The fisherman sauntered down the road, pass- 
ing the mill, and crossing the bridge thrown 
across Indian Rivér, coming to a halt on the 
south end, from which he continued watching 
the strange brig. ; 

At this moment, Patty looked forth upon her 
father, from the door of the cottage, and there 
was’a look of resolution on her face. 

“T will doit,” she said. ‘ He will be engaged 
awhile with that vessel. I no longer owe him 
obedience in a matter where I have such deep 
feelings, perhaps great interests at stake. I will 
do it.” 

She took an old hatchet from a cupboard be- 
side the fire-place, in the little parlor of the cot- 
tage, and went up stairs. Here, in the small and 
dusty garret, in the very centre of ‘the room, 
stood an old wooden chest, of large di ions, 





“She looks like the old ‘ Der Freischutz,’” he 
muttered, “ the free-hunter in which Spencer and 
I used to pay our respects to the Guinea kings! 
She would really look Piratical in any waters, and 
seems quite out o’ the way in these—that's cer- 
tain. But she can’t be a pirate nor a slaver, al- 
though—ha! her deck is crowded with men, and 
Tam much mistaken if I do not see the gleam- 
ing of swords, muskets and boarding-pikes! 
I’m blest if she don’t look too saucy fer home 
manufacture or “long-shore use! She reminds 
me of the time when Spencer and I, with old 
Tussle, and a jolly crew, were up on the coast of 
Senegambia! The sight of her does me good. 
But there seems to be some sort of a commotion 
aboard of her. What's up?” 

The course of the brig was suddenly altered a 
point or two, when the flash and boom of a gun 
amidships showed the fisherman that she had 
yawed to fire at some object between her and the 
shore. Bending his gaze in the direction where 
he had seen the ball dashing up a shower of spray, 
in its last skip and plunge, his eyes svon encoun- 
tered a small boat, just freeing itself from the 
last remnants of the haze, and rapidly nearing 
the beach. 

“A chase!” cried the old man, his eyes light- 
ing up with the excitement of the scene before 
him. ‘Only one person in the boat—a young 
man, I should say, seulling with all his might. 
He’s already pretty well in-shore—far enough 
from the brig to get off, if one of those ugly mes- 
sengers does not knock his cockle-shell of a boat 
into splinters. Ah, there you go again,” and he 
watched the course of the ball till the sullen re- 
port of the gum again came booming over the 
water. A pretty close shave, but the youngster 
is safe, although they are fast getting out a boat 
to come in pursuit. Five minutes more, and he 
will be on the beach. I’ll go downto meet him !” 

He walked further down the beach-road, but 
without taking his eyés from the brig. 

“Doubtless, she’s bound on some free-and- 
easy expedition,” said he; “but why should she 
take the trouble to chase the boat ashore? ’Tisn’t 
any of our people—no! Perhaps the person in 
the boat is one of some consequence—a great 
Shandhedrim of some kind or other, 2 chap who 
has plenty of money to pay me for assisting him 
off! Ha! that’s the— But, after all, perhaps 
I should make more by securing him as soon as 
he lands and handing him over to the command- 
er of the brig? Bless me! if I don’t think I’ve 
seen her bunting before! There’s the patch 
for’ard o’ the cross, or I’m blind as a beetle! Old 
Tussle’s favorite flag, I should say, but I can’t 
swear to it till she gets a little nearer. To help 
the stranger off or nab him—that’s the question. 
T’ll wait awhile, finally, till Isee my way clearly, 





studded with nails and bound with iron hoops. 
It was covered with cobwebs, and looked like 
everything else that the one narrow window per- 
mitted to be seen, as ifthe spiders and mice had 
reigned undisturbed thereabouts for a great many 
years. 

Patty, in finding hatchet in hand, 
was frightfully pale, and trembled like a leaf, but 
she looked as unchanging as destiny ! 

“For twelve years,” she whispered, “here 
this old chest has been—ever since we came 
here to live—and I have never known him to 
open it, or even look upon it! Not only that, 
but he has forbidden me, with terrible threats 
never to disturb it. But, from some of his mut- 
terings, I am led to believe that it contains some 
memorial of my mother—my poor, sainted 
mother ; of whom he refuses to give me any in- 
formation’ whatever. Now, then,” she added, 
clutching the weapon more firmly, “the secrets 
of this old chest shall be revealed !” 

The blows of the hatchet flew thick and fast 
upon the chest, and a large hole was soon made 
in the lid, just over the lock, and then the lock 
itself was attacked in such a determined way that 
it soon yielded. 

Old rubbish, mere garret trampery, appeared 
to be all that the chest contained. Patty sighed, 
and the re-action of her excitement caused her 
to weep freely. 

But among those old books, boxes, bottles and 
miscellaneous matters, and beneath all the ob 
jects that first met her gaze, the eyes of the poor 
girl, despite her blinding tears, soon fell upon 
two portraits in oil, tied up together, which she 
lost no time in taking out and conveying to the 
eben aglad cry escaped her—her tears were 
checked, and she looked overjoyed, or at least 
possessed of as much joy as was possible in such 
sadness. Those two portraits resembled herself! 
Those pictures were those of a man and wo- 
man, evidently brother and sister, rather than 
man and wife, for there was the same family ex- 
pression to both, and each seemed to bear about 
the same resemblance to Patty. She was puzzled 
by this—but she felt that there was the resem- 
blance of one of her parents. That of the gen- 
tleman most interested her—a strikingly hand- 
some one, representing him in youth ; and it had 
some peculiarities of features and expression 
which would have distinguished it among many. 

“O, is it my father?” whispered Patty, almost 
awe-struck, “or is that my mother i 

Then the fear of discovery by Chalkers ab- 
sorbed every other thought, and she covered 
over the chest, after replacing the other objects, 
all save the pictures, therein. These she took 
below, and placed them under the bed in her own 
room, a little one immediately back of the parlor. 

“It is done!” she murmured ; “and God be 
thanked, I havea key to unravel the secret of 
my birth !” 

She went to the door of the cottage and looked 
forth. Chalkers was still watching the brig from 
the bridge, and a sigh of relief escaped her, at 
finding him there. 

“ But he'll soon know it,” she said. “TI will 
hang the pictures up in my room. He seldom 
goes there, and that would be as good a way as 
any to bring out further discoveries. I will hang 
them there, and time and patience shall do the 
rest!” And she retired again for that purpose. 

In the meantime, the mist had been so 
thoroughly swept away by the wind and the sun 
together, that Chalkers was able to fully note the 





up to the village. Here’s a letter.” 


appearance of the strange brig. 





and thereafter I’ll take the course which will as- 
sure me the best pay !” 

These cogitations were scarcely concluded ere 
a lurid flash illuminated the whole sky in the 
direction of the brig, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by a deafening report. Chalkers fairly 
held his breath until the smoke had been swept 
away to the leeward by the wind, and then his 
eyes rested upon such a scene of wreck and de- 
struction as few eyes ever beheld. 

“’Eavens and hearth!” It was a cry of 
mingl@d astonishment and rage that escaped him. 

Of that stately vessel, with its cloud of tower- 
ing canvass and its numerous crew, a few charred 
and riven fragments scattered wide upon the sur- 
face of the water, with here and there a dark 
form among them whom he knew to be a human 
being from its desperate struggles—these were 
the remains ! 

Yet, as terrible as was the destruction a single 
instant had wrought, over the sea, to the fisher- 
man’s ears, there did not come a single cry or 
moan, in attestation of the facts. A horrible 
silence, a deathly blankness only, seemed to rest 
upon the lately freighted waves ! 

The fisherman realized that the brig had pos- 
sessed a magazine well filled with powder, and 
that it had exploded. But he had seen such 
sights before as blown-up ships, in his day, had 
that .strange man, and he only laughed, as he 
muttered : 

“ Well, I thought I saw a brig coming up the 
Gulf, but it seems that I was mistaken! A few 
fragments on the water, with a poor devil kick- 
ing here and there among them, are all the 
remains. No; the boat, which they had just 
lowered, has got off, hearty and sound, the ex- 
plosion having gone over her, 2nd the four or five 
men therein are safe. Yes, sure enough, and 
they are paddling away to the east.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue fugitive had ceased sculling, as soon as 
that startling detonation shook the air, and was 
now looking towards the wreck. Once or twice 
he raised his oar and partly turned the bow of 
the boat to seaward, as if inclined to go to the 
rescue, but he soon relinquished the thought, and 
again struck out for the beach, but at his leisure. 

“ Not a mother’s son of ’em, except those in 
the boat, will escape,” muttered Chalkers. 
“ None of ’em ’ll git my assistance, for it’s ag’in 
my principle to aid a man in a fallen condition. 
Besides, the youngster now d ds my atten- 
tion, and I must look sharp for his name and 
station. The brig’s fairly cleared for Davy 
Jones’! Curious, too! not a sou! of ours save 
myself, has seen her arrival and departure—un- 
less, perhaps, the old maid, who’s perched up on 
the Cliff, and old Hunter. And, if they had 
heard the report, they’d have thought it the 
Bryce boys blasting the rocks on their new road 
across the Point! Singular, though, but all 
right, if not lucky.” 

The fisherman was now silent, for the boat 
was near the shore. A glance towards the cot- 
tage showed him that Patty was standing in ‘the 
doorway, as motionless as if petrified by the 
explosion she had heard, and the sight she had 
witnessed. Another glance at the man in the 
boat told him that he also was looking towards 
the cottage. A frown darkened Chalkers’s face. 

“T don’t like that he should see her,” he mat- 
tered. “He'd better keep his eyes to home !” 

The sun had now come forth, by degrees, from 
behind the gloomy canopy of clouds by which it 





had been so long hidden. The waves seemed to 
leap and dance joyously beneath its rays, and the 
surges along the shore to join in a regular and 
cadenced song of thankagiving. All was bright 
and beautiful, save those dark objects far out on 
the waves, and even some of these were capped 
and gilded by the sunlight, as if to mock the 
hopes of which they were the relics. 

The boat of the stranger soon grated on the 
sand. And it was not till now, when the boat 
thus reached the beach, and its occupant sprang 
ashore, that Chalkers obtained a fair view of his 
features. Strange it was indeed, for that bad 
man to be surprised, much more horrified—but 
uuw, the instant his eyes rested upon that stran- 
ger’s face, he started, his eye quailed, a deathly 
paleness mantied his usually florid visage, and he 
looked fairly beside himself with an awful terror. 

For this stranger, thus landing from that boat, 
and for the first time entering Chalkers’s pres- 
ence, looked the very original of that portrait 
which Patty had found in the old chest! There 
was the same high and intelligent brow, the same 
placid and dignified expression, the same long 
and golden hair ; the same piercing eyes—in a 
word, the perfect embodiment of that picture 
which for twelve years had been slumbering 
among the rubbish in that old box-like chest, in 
the garret of the cottage; and it was a person- 
ification which filled the soul of Chalkers with a 
rage and hatred exceeded only by his fear. 

But he strove to becalm. If ever he could 
be self-possessed, it was necessary then. He 
must be calm—very calm! and not permit his 
thoughts to be read by those searching eyes, 
which had already so looked down into his soul, 
as to make him, with all his deeds of blood and 
blackness at his back, a coward! 

And, indeed, there was something imposing, 
absolutely terror-inspiring to guilt and treachery 
in the clear gaze, the proud figure, and the noble 
presence of that youth! He came ashore from 
his late perils with the haughty tread of the brav- 
est knight returned from Flodden Field, and with 
the tight of a joyous triumph in his dark eyes, 
but one which was tempered by evident good- 
ness of heart and magnanimity of soul. He was 
young—evidently not more than twenty years of 
age! but possessed an athletic and commanding 
form, and one in which manly strength and 
beauty could not have easily been better united. 
His dress was rich and fashionable, his weapons, 
like his person, sparkling with jewels, and his 
whole manner that of a well-educated man, who 
has had considerable experience among men, and 
gained a liberal acquaintance with the world. 

“My lost’ one!” he cried, the moment he 
reached the beach. “Once more have I shaken 
off the dangers which beset me; again am I on 
the trail, as the avenger of thy fate !” 

He then saluted Chalkers, who had sufficiently 
recovered his self-control to reply, and almost 
immediately inquired : 

“Do you know a man named Ilion Spencer, 
formerly hereabouts, and now daily expected 
somewhere in the vicinity ?” 

The fisherman started, but muttered an affirm- 
ative reply, as soon'as his surprise would per- 
mit him. 

“ Will he be here to-day or to-morrow ?” 

“Texpect so!” ; 

“‘ How will he come ?” 

“Ina sloop up the sound, from New York, 
with his father.” 

“Thank you!” and the stranger again swept 
the bay with a lightning-like glance. 

“They're done for,” volunteered Chalkers. 
“P’raps we oughter go to the rescue ?” 

“No. We should not be likely to save any, 
and they would not be worth the trouble, if we 


“ But those in the boat, you see, have got off, 
and are coming ashore.” 

“ They wont come here—they know me too 
well; or if they do land hereabouts, they will go 
inland.” 

“ Why bad 

“ Because that brig was a slaver, and they 
were shipped for a voyage of thatkind. She be- 
longed to old Spencer, or the young man—I 
don’t know which.” 

“Ys it possible 1” 

“And now, as I have not had any breakfast, 
sir, may I trouble you for a bite or two of 
something ?” 

“ With pl Such dations as I 
have are very much at your service if you'll go 
up to the cabin.” 

There was a snaky look in the eyes of Chalk- 
ers as he led the way up the beach-road. The 
youth, after expressing his thanks, lost no time in 
following him. 

“ But what did the brig come here for?” asked 
Chalkers, suddenly. 

“To earry off a girl, a favorite with young 
Spencer, as I overheard the captain telling the 





“To carry off a girl!” cried Chalkers, with a 
start. “ Patty, by the—” 

“ Yes, that’s the name. Patty—quite indigen- 
ous hereabouts, as I am told.” 

“Patty’s my daughter, sir. There she is, 
standing in the door-way—but—but—for God's 
sake,” he added, starting and flushing, 28 he 
turned the youth half around, “don’t you look, 
at her! Look at the mill! See what wheels 
those are—I’ll go ahead.” 

As fast as he could, the fisherman hastened up 
the path to the cottage. 

“ What is it, father 1” asked Patty, “ and who 
is that man ?” 

“ Hush—not a word! I'll tell you all about 
it, as soon as I get time. For the present, hasten 
to your room! Don’tloseamoment! Shut the 
door and fasten it, and don’t come out till I tell 
you—till the dashed stranger is gone. Not for 
worlds—millions, girl—must he see you!” 

“Tomy room, father! Surely, there’s—”’ 

“Go—go! Don’t delay—he’s already here |” 
and he pushed ber across the room. “In with 
you, this instant—in! Ha, he’s at the door !” 

Patty had scarcely disappeared into her room, 
ere the youth reached the cottage. 

“Come is, sir,” said Chalkers, wiping off the 
cold drops of sweat which his agony of appre- 
hension hed brought out on his features. “ Take 





achair! Patty, where is the girl? I believe 


















































she is just now engaged with a friead, b. 
help you to all oar poor cabin affords.” 
After washing his hands, Chalkers | 


@ bullet will rid me of this weight, whi. 
dent or some cursed ill-ortune has thre 


“That is to say, I thought I hean' 
thing,” he added, sinking back into his cs» 

“Tt is your ” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“ Who is in the other room?” and Mr | 
raised his eyes in the direction of the «i.» 
Patty's apartment. 


filled Chalkers with renewed anxiety, h- 
guest and Patty should come togeth: 
ill chance, as Chalkers deemed it, Mr. 
seated himself at the table in such a way ” “ 
face was turned directly towards the sai) |. 
and Chalkers could not help bat tremble .: ' 
izing the fact, 

“ By the way,” said Mr. Ogden, “he: 
seen hereabouts, within the week, a strav.. 


‘garb ” 


excitement of thought which would ha». | 
voked suspicion. 

“ A man with a lisp in his epeech, and 
a large scar on his right cheek,” 

Chalkers groaned aloud. He Aad seer |: 
man, and all that remained of him was (1: 
on fish-car, down in the pit, under 

ill! 


such a man, about a week ago. He me:. 


what, and went on down the road. I aft». : 
saw a man pushing off in a boat for the | 
which I supposed to be him. I have 1° ,. 
him since. But why do you inquire 1” 

“ Because that man was in my employ 

“In your employ?” Chalkers man. ..; 
say, after repressing his terrible excitem: 
“Yes. I sent him here, to learn the - |... 
abouts of a man I wish to find, a sort of. .. 
pound of fisherman and farmer, named . 
“ion Do you know him 1” 

very sun appeared to be 

Chalkers’s vision, and all things to ree: " 
him as if an earthquake had shaken :: i 
from their foundations, Again he wi 
strove to throw off the deathly sicknes, .. 
heart—the choking sensation in his throu. 
“ Yes, I know him,” he gasped, cover... 
face with his hands. “He used to li... 
abouts, but moved away about a year a, 
in this very cottage {’ 
“Very well. Can you tell me wheth: 
was a young lady residing with him 1” 
Again that hardened man, with all | . 
possession, actually reeled in his chair, 
soon stammered out : 
“ Again I beg you to excuse these co. . 
spasms—the Lord has been pleased to ai 
with them for years. I believe Chalkers « 
® young lady with him, his daughter, or . 
don’t remember which.” 
“ His reputed daughter, sir! I wish 
that girl, and that is the object of my 
America.” 
His facd~was tarned towatds Patty's d. 
his attitade one of listening, while ( 
glared upon him like « wild and famishin. 
“ That man Chalkers,” added Mr. Og: 
an English gallows-bird, and this girl, his ; 
daughter, is the only child of Lord an 
Manivers, She was stolen by this w. 
man, when a mere child, at the time of 
turn from a term at the penal colony, and . 
but lately got track of him here. God } 
to find him 1” 
“ And who, in the name of Heaven ar: 

cried Chalkers, fairly overpowered by hi 
tions. “Tell me who you are?” 
The youth did not heed the questio 
was still looking, and more intently the: : 
towards the door of Patty's apartment. 
“I thought I heard a sob ora moan,” | 
“in the other room.” 
“ Nonsense, if you'll excuse my blan 
rejoined Chalkers, endeavoring to smile. 
#0 there’s a great mystery bound up in thi 

fate, whieh you are bound to unravel 1 
may the blessing of the Lord be upon y 
forts! As l said before, Chalkers moveo 
from here, about a year ago, and I do w 

where he is—in fact, never knew mach « 

ing him. Batl have « friend ap tow: 

knows all about him, and this friend I»: 
to-day or to-night, and he will give me ali 
formation about Chalkers and his wher: ' 
that you may desire.” 
Mr. Ogden drew s long breath, as : 
words gave him great relief 
“I thank you,” he said, pushing hi 
back from the table. 
“ Bat why did Chalkers carry off the , 
such a way!” 
“ As the only means ich bim of got, 
venged on her father and moter—on the 
rejecting hie sult, and on the other for « 
him to Botany Bay.” 




















“Lsco-—I ses. And so youate guing 
all to rights’ You are nobly engaged, M- 
don, and I shall be glad to aesiet you all . 
To tell the truth, I am told thas this Chalk 
borne rather « herd character since he eas. 





“ Exeuse this spasm,” he said. “IA... .., 


Chalkers started again, almost betras. . 


fellow,” he thought. “ Nothing but cold »-- 


The movement seemed little in itself, 


large man, of middle age, and wearing « wat, 


" 


quired the way, or something, I don’t res... . .., 


cold sweat of terror from his face, and... . 


' 


’ 


fact—funny, isn’t it? ha, hat—he used... , 














anger soon grated on the 

.of till now, when the boat 

h, and its occupant sprang 

fa ' us ; obtained a fair view of his 

ais © quse jy. at was indeed, for that bad 

va ti hu , much more horrified—but 

rude ade .. eyes rested upon that stran- 

' “Kis eye quailed, a deathly 

usually florid visage, and he 

taiy simself with an awfal terror. 

‘ , . thus landing from that boat, 

..e entering Chalkers’s pres- 

hee, ua y original of that portrait 

Bite eetey os and in the old chest! There 

wh | 4. oad intelligent brow, the same 

waned 4 .. expression, the same long 

bial nee , .ae same piercing eyes—in & 

\ »mbodiment of that picture 

‘ years had been slumbering 

‘ . om that old box-like chest, in 

ttage ; and it was ® person- 

wu ow (the soul of Chalkers with a 
cas nao. 5 eeded only by his fear. 

its ' be calm. If ever he could 

> tn it was necessary then. He 

ine ‘ .y calm ! and not permit his 

low so 6% tead by those searching eyes, 

‘css cat 80 looked down into his soul, 

se 10D this ch all his deeds of blood and 

MLeKLete au ck, a coward! 
Van A, vanes re was something imposing, 








hie .. the haughty tread of the brav- 
..+, va from Flodden Field, and with 
., ous triamph in his dark eyes, 
‘ s tempered by evident good- 
oy wire.» uagnanimity of soul. He was 
‘4. vot more than twenty years of 
» 4, ee sca am athletic and commanding 
Se which manly strength and 
wie cuws 4 ©) ave @asily been better united. 
ye Wite and fashionable, his weapons, 
+ arkling with jewels, and his 
hav ica cee Of @ Well-educated man, who 
des wate cous Gos /l@ experience among men, and 
wal eae ... quaintance with the world. 
ris ... ” he eried, the moment he 
feu wat oo. a“ Onee more have I shaken 
n ue j. \.« ch beset me; again am I on 
+ buy of uae snger of thy fate !” 
hic us cv) « Challkers, who had sufficiently 
‘ .. control to reply, and almost 
© a y ogee 
' . man named Iilion Spencer, 
cry «ute, and now daily expected 
vicinity ?” 
_ seerrain started, but muttered an affirm- 
y vnvas his surprise would per- 


we > pe ew 


‘ore to-day or to-morrow ¢”” 


‘ “ veotl come?” 
1.) oo op the sound, from New York, 





, and the stranger again swept 
iv vv vlet, Utning-like glance. 
‘ es «ne for,” volunteered Chalkers. 
‘tar go to the rescue ?” 
’ yuld not be likely to save any, 
\ 1. wei G wot be worth the trouble, if we 


\ the boat, you see, have got off, 
shore.” 
me here—they know me too 
o land hereabouts, they will go 


. brig was a slaver, and they 
.: @ voyage of that kind. She be- 
‘pencer, or the young man—I 

th? 

wv 

Ihave not had any breakfast, 
vuble you for @ bite or two of 


‘ . «ute. Such accommodations as I 
uch at your service if you'll go 


snaky look in the eyes of Chalk- 
way up the beach-road. The 
cessing his thanks, lost no time in 


 \a: id the brig come here for?” asked 
enly. 
ta girl, a favorite with young 
erheard the captain telling the 


Ja girl!” cried Chalkers, with a 

‘ by the—” 
the name. Patty—quite indigen- 
as I am told.” 

y daughter, sir. There she is, 
door-way—but—but—for God’s 
i, starting and flushing, a8 he 
half around, “don’t you look, 


at the mill! See what wheels - 


> ahead.” 
‘ould, the fisherman hastened up 
ottage. 

tather ?” asked Patty, “‘ and who 


.word! J’ll tell you all about 
et time. For the present, hasten 
: Don’t losea moment! Shut the 
it, and don’t come out till I tell 
shed stranger is gone. Not for 
18, girl—must he see you ad 
wa, father? Surely, there’s—” 
yon’t delay—he’s already here !” 
her across the room. “In with 
.—in! Ha, he’s at the door !” 
wreely disappeared into her room, 
whed the cottage. 
r,” said Chalkers, wiping off the 














weat which his agony of appre- 
sught out on his features. “ Take 
, where is the girl? I believe 
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she is just now engaged with a friend, but I can 


help you to all our poor cabin affords.” 


After washing his hands, Chalkers set out 
some cold meat, with bread and butter, making 
many apologies for the scantiness of the fare. 


The youth immediately proceeded. to discuss it, | sought thedoor. “ Ah!” 


saying it was good enough for alord. The old 
man blessed the hunger which kept his guest so 


well engaged, and took occasion to secure 


stout knife and a pistol, which were on the man- 
tel-piece, and stow them away beneath his coat. 

“TI shall want them ere I am done with this 
fellow,” he thought. ‘ Nothing but cold steel or 
@ bullet will rid me of this weight, which acci- 
dent or some cursed ill-fortune has thrust upon 
me!” Then raising his voice, he said, “I sup- 


pose, Mr.—Mr.—” 
“‘ My name is Ogden, if you please!” 


The fisherman started to his feet, as if an ad- 


der had stung him. 


a | ened, as if by a person standing before it. 


“Ogden!” he gasped. “And yet, I thought | thing will be safe.” 


80 all the while—” 
“oY 


“That is to say, I thought I heard some- 


thing,” he added, sinking back into his chair. 
“Tt is your daughter—” 
“ Of course it is.” 


“ Who is in the other room ?” and Mr. Ogden 
raised his eyes in the direction of the door of 


Patty’s apartment. 


The movement seemed little in itself, but it 


filled Chalkers with renewed anxiety, lest his | make all secure. 


guest and Patty should come together. By 


ill chance, as Chalkers deemed it, Mr. Ogden | body’s sight till night—till the darkness came! 


seated himself at the table in such a way that his 
face was turned directly towards the said door, 
and Chalkers could not help but tremble at real- 


izing the fact. 


« By the way,” said Mr. Ogden, “have you | out the room. 


seen hereabouts, within the week, a stranger, a 
large man, of middle age, and wearing a sailor’s 


‘garb ?” 


Chalkers started again, almost betraying an 
excitement of thought which would have pro- 


voked suspicion. 


“ A man with a lisp in his speech, and having 


a large scar on his right cheek.” 


Chalkers groaned aloud. He had seen such a 
man, and all that remained of him was now in 
that fish-car, down in the pit, under the Gulf 


Mill! 


thoughts within ; a sublimely thrilling picture ! 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“ Exeuse this spasm,” he said. “I have seen | life—my mother!” 


such a man, about a week ago. He merely in- 
quired the way, or something, I don’t remember 


Swinging away from her nervous grasp, the 
door lost her its support, just as her excitement 


what, and went on down the road. I afterwards | was rendering her deathly faint. Tottering for- 


saw a man pushing off in a boat for the island, 
which I supposed to be him. I have not seen 


him since. But why do you inquire?” 
“ Because that man was in my employ.” 


ward a step or two, reeling and trembling, she 
threw out her arms, with a moan of inexpressible 
anguish, and would have fallen to the floor, had 
it not been for the outstretched hands which 


“In your employ?” Chalkers managed to | clasped her, insensible, to a manly breast. 


say, after repressing his terrible excitement. 


“ Dash it all!” growled Chalkers, far down in 


“Yes. I sent him here, to learn the where- | his throat, in a hoarse whisper, as he clutched 


abouts of a man I wish to find, a sort of a com- 


one of his concealed weapons. “The game 


pound of fisherman and farmer, named Caleb | is up!” 


Chalkers. Do you know him?” 

The very sun appeared to grow black to 
Chalkers’s vision, and all things to reel around 
him as if an earthquake had shaken the hills 
from their foundations. Again he wiped the 
cold sweat of terror from his face, and again he 
strove to throw off the deathly sickness at his 
heart—the choking sensation in his throat. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.| 





A SPECULATING CLERK. 
Late accounts from Paris state that another 
clerk in Rothschilds’s house has just been con- 
demned to five years’ imprisonment for embez- 
zlement. This time no excuse or extenuating 
circumstances could be found in the state of 


the confidence 


face with his hands. “He used to live here- | Of the masters and the esteem of his comrades. 
abouts, but moved away about a year ago. In He was res Bee francs a year in Paris, an 


fact—funny, isn’t it? ha, ha!—he used to reside | self to be dazzled by a 


in this very cottage !’’ 


enormous sum for anemployee. He suflered him- 
w-clerk, who one day 


came to visit him m a splendid iage, and 


“Very well. Can you tell me whether there driving his own blood bays. From that hour the 


was a young lady residing with him ?”’ 
mg may 


unfortanate employee knew no more happiness. 
He resolved to try his luck likewise, and soon 


Again that hardened man, with all his self- having risked and lost his own fortune, he began 
possession, actually reeled in his chair, but he | to dip into the strong box of the Rothschild 


soon stammered out: 


“ Again I beg you to excuse these convulsive | prison walls and the Court of Ass 
spasms—the Lord has been pleased to afflict me Fork Herald. 

with them for years. I believe Chalkers did have 
a young lady with him, his daughter, or sister, I 


don’t remember which.” 


“ His reputed daughter, sir! I wish to find | curely to the tail of a cat and 


it seems, from England. The neighbors all 
shunned him, and pitied the girl. But let us go 
and take a walk, and farther discuss this matter.” 

“Ina moment. Iam quite sure that I heard 
a moan,” and again the eyes of the stranger 


He saw that the key-hole, through which the 
light had before been streaming, was now dark- 


“ Yes, we'll go and take a walk,” said the 
fisherman, arising. ‘“ By the way, I think you 
had better keep pretty close during theday. The 
man you sent here may have found out and 
alarmed Chalkers, and your presence may lead 
to his fright, if he sees you. Better leave me to 
see my friend, to find out all the particulars. I’ll 
do it before night. In the meantime, I’ll stow 
you away in the garret or in the mill—just as 
you please. Your presence and your business 
will thus be unknown to everybody, and every- 


The youth nodded his approval, and Chalkers 
felt relieved. He now saw his way clear. He 
would keep this young bloodhound shut up till 
night, under pretence of his operations, and then, 
when darkness lent him.her mantle, the rest was 
easy. Down by the pines, in the mill, out on the 
bay, there were a hundred places whither he 
could conduct the intended victim, to meet 
a friend, or receive some information, and there 
he could—for Ais hand never failed—he could 


He had only to keep Mr. Ogden out of every- 


But, just as Chalkers had arranged his plans 
to his liking, and while he was complacently 
stroking his beard, a wild cry, a wail of suffering 
commingling with surprise, resounded through- 


Like lightning the old man turned towards 
Patty’s room, as did the youth. There, in the 
doorway, clinging to the door, was Patty, witha 
face more deathly pallid than ever, a trembling 
form, eyes which seemed starting from their 
sockets, and lips which quivered wildly in the 
struggle to give expression to the terrible 


“O, God~ of mercy!” she finally gasped. 
“ This young man—those portraits—the resem- 
blance between them! OQ, the secrets of my 


want or destitution of the guilty party. He was |, 
“ Yes, I know him,” he gasped, covering his | well to do in the world, possess 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JOHN'S DOG. 
wee 
BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 
nee 


Oxtver GotpsmiTH, of illustrious and genial 
memory, was one of the most distinguished of 
dog-fanciers, and he paid this tribute to the dog, 
that he was the only animal of the brute creation 
that would leave its own kind to follow man. 
All mankind are, to certain extent, dog-fan- 
ciers ; and individuals often disclose their natures 
by their prefe for a particular breed. Some 
dubious natures prefer, as a four-footed vassal, a 
dog of a mongrel breed, or rather no breed at all 
—a villanous compound of the odds and ends 
of the race, in which mixture no breed is #0 lost 
to shame as to show itself conspicuously. 

Still, scintillations of some far-off origin will 
sometimes be displayed in those canine conglom- 
erktions, these harlequin curs, and thus the 
ephemeral ghost of a good dog:trait secures to 
them life, meat and protection, even in the dog- 
days. 6 

Into the rural town of Tannerstown, one fine 
June morning, Mr. Simon John introduced, for 
the first time, the speedily notorious and highly 
democratic dog, Teaser—black, white and yel- 
low, twenty pounds, brief tail and no collar. 
He was a real democrat, as he had no genealogy ; 
and relied, for his reputation, not on what his 
anonymous ancestors had done, but upon his 
own actions—and they were so perplexingly ec- 
centric as to excite suspicion that he was an 
actor—trying to be a dog-star—and did all that 
he did do, for effect, and a reputation. 

Mr. Simon John took Teaser home to his cot- 
tage; would tell no one where he got him; and 
some thought he was ashamed to; not that he 
had stolen him, for Mr. John was an honest, 
though peculiar sort of man; but that he had 
bought him—actually paid money for this demon- 
dog ! 

Teaser achieved an unpleasant celebrity in less 
than a week. He set up the most dissonant and 
dismal bark, of nights, that ever was heard in 
Tannerstown. His wide jaws, sharp teeth, in- 
domitable valor, singular nimbleness and phos- 
phoric eye, made him a terror to every other dog 
in the town ; and hence it was that by night he 
ranged the neighborhood with provoking impu- 
nity, and caused the awakened Christians pro- 
fanely to compromise their characters. Teaser 
seemed to delight in the impartiality of his 
growling and howling visitations ; for within the 
circuit of half a mile from his home, not a Tan- 
nerstownian but he worried and exasperated each 
night. 

As Mr. John was an influential man in the 

place, his neighbors at first did not remonstrate, 

thinking he would soon abate the nuisance him- 

self. But he did not. Then they did remon- 

strate. “But Mr. John was deaf to any allegations 

against his dog. 

“He is a general watchdog for the whole 

town,” chuckled Mr. John; “and ought to be 

provided with meat at the public expense.” 

“He will get that, a dose of poison on it 

yet, if a stop is not put to his howlings,” said 

one. 

“T feed him too well. He will eat nothing 

that I don’t give him,” said Mr. John. 

“ You may be sure that he will be put out of 

the way, somehow, unless you chain him, send 

him away, or sell him. By the way, what will 

you sell him for ?” ‘ 

“No money can buy 4 dog like that,” replied 

his master. 

“ Here’s a dozen of us will subscribe whatever 
ble sum you may ask. We don’t want 








Vast sums disappeared, until at length he found 
the Bourse and all its airy visions changed Sn 
ize. — New 





SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 
To imitate the Comet.—Buy a +4 tie it se- 
ight the touch- 


that girl, and that is the object of my visit to | paper; it will take avery eccentric course, to the 


America.” 


His facewas turned towards Patty’s door, and 


amusement and astonishment of all beholders. 
To make a Wine Glass fly—Ponr boiling wa- 
ter into a glass; it will fly immediately, and di- 


his attitude one of listening, while Chalkers | vert everybody exceedingly—from what they are 
glared upon him like a wild and famishing wolf. | doing. 


“ That man Chalkers,” added Mr. Ogden, “ is 


To produce a Liquid from Two Solids.—Take 


d \ taini rt and the oth 
an English gallows-bird, and this girl, his reputed | theres; knock then foretly several’ times 


sherry; knock them forcibly several times 


daughter, is the only child of Lord and Lady | against each other, and a liquid willbe produced. 


Manivers. She was stolen by this wretched 


To make a Mimic Tempest.—Before the tea 


man, when a mere child, at the time of his re- things go out tie a stout cord across the kitchen 
? ’ 


turn from a term at the penal colony, and I have 


stairs, about nine inches from the ground ; har- 
ness the dog to a coal scuttle; shut the kitten up 


but lately got track of him here. God help me | in the piano; ring the bell for the servant, and 


to find him !’”” 
“« And who, in the name of Heaven are you ?” 


cried Chalkers, fairly overpowered by his emo- 


tions. “Tell me who you are?” 


wait the result. 
i] 





HOW WE WORRY THROUGH LIFE. 
Men are in too great a haste to get rich. 


The youth did not heed the question. He Every other faculty, end and aim are absorbed 


was still looking, and more intently than ever, 
towards the door of Patty’s apartment. 

“] thought I heard a sob ora moan,” he said 
“in the other room.” 

“ Nonsense, if you’ll excuse my bluntness,’ 


rejoined Chalkers, endeavoring to smile. “ And 


in the universal desire for gold. Is a thing to 
be p ized, the comes at once, how 
much willit pay? Is any great social idea to be 
» | developed, the question comes, how much per 
cent. will it pay? Now this is all wrong. e 
» | are not contented to amass a competence; we 
keep on digging and toiling a long lifetime to 
acquire a heap of gold, only to lose it. We 





so there’s a great mystery bound up in this girl’s | work and strive year in and year,out, until the 
fate, which you are bound to unravel? Well, | hair grows gray, and the shadowy night of old 
ed the blessing of the Lord be upon your ef- age shuts in upon us, and then our light goes 


forts! As I said before, Chalkers moved away 
from here, about a year ago, and I do not know 
where he is—in fact, never knew much concern- 
ing him. ButI have a friend up town, who 


knows all about him, and this friend I will see 


out.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





IMAGINATION. 
It would be well for us to remember that all 
which gives a spiritual charm to the daily inter- 
» | course of life; all that gives generosity to benev- 


to-day or to-night, and he will give me all the in- | olence, and a soul to love, and heroism to self- 
formation about Chalkers and his whereabouts | Sacrifice, all that makes the earnestly religious 


that you may desire.” 


Mr. Ogden drew a long breath, as if these 


words gave him great relief. 


mind live for the future and the unseen, and tri- 
umph over the power of the senses, all that 
makes the human heart glow with rapture, and 
thought soar through countless worlds to the 


“J thank you,” he said, pushing his chair | throne of the Almighty, is due to imagination 


back from the table. 


—the purifier, the consoler, the liberator, amid 
the trammels, the sufferings, and the evil of our 


“But why did Chalkers carry off the girl in | actual existence—Emily Shirreg. 


such a way?” 


“ As the only means left him of getting re- 


venged on her father and mother—on the one fo: 





POWER OF THE FRENCH GUNS. 


Q In the late battte of Montebello, the new 


rejecting his suit, and on the other for assisting | French guns threw their bullets more than two 


him to Botany Bay.” 


English miles. The effect was so terrific upon 


«1 see— going to set | the Austrian ranks that the centre was obliged to 
~ ; i as sie ae onin duane Mr. Or fall back upon the reserve. It would seem thta 
to rights ? , Mr. 


the Austrian guns do not equal those of France, 


don, and I shall be glad to assist you all I can. | and that Francis Joseph will be obliged, like an 
To tell the truth, Iam told that this Chalkers has | unskilfal duelist, to force his antagonist into close 





borne rather a hard character since he came here, quarters.—Scientisfic American. 


you to be a loser by his death. We respect you 
too much, Mr. John.” 

“Love me, love my dog,” said Mr. John. 
And the neighbors went away disappointed. 

In justice to this remarkable bore of a dog, it 
should be stated that his eccentricities were not 
wholly repulsive. 

It was true that he barked at every man, boy, 
horse, cow or other animal that passed the cot- 
tage gate; but he made an exception in favor of 
women and little girls. Toward them he was 
never known to utter # senti of disparag 
ment. Indeed he never actually bit any human 
creature; but toward females Teaser was as gal- 
lant as an Irishman; as if he had a discriminat- 
ing eye for beauty, an inscrutable awe of dimity, 
a veneration for the mothers of a race, whose 
sons he teased. Nor will there seem anything 
impossible in this, to those who are familiar ob- 
servers of the whimsies and prejudices which 
often haunt the canine cranium. 

This immunity from Teaser’s arrogances, en- 
joyed by the fair sex, was likewise enjoyed by 
the fowls ; as if their downy delicacy and expan- 
sive spread induced him to class them among 
the members of the fair sex; and he roved in 
peace among all kinds of poultry, ate with them 
and drank with them, their welcome and unpre- 
tending friend and protector. 

But cats were not in that category. Often 
would Mr. John cachinate to see Teaser catch a 
cat, and as she caterwauled, catechise her in his 
own dogmatic language. His freaks and frolics 
of this kind were entirely original and self-taught, 
and would have made the fortune of Mr. John, 
could they have been introduced to public notice 
upon the stage. 

Teaser was not simply tragic actor, but a 
low-comedy dog, also; and though he often de- 
stroyed nine lives at a time, at night, by day his 
feline engagements were more of a merry order. 
With his phosphoric eye he could spell-bind any 
cat which fixed her wary gaze upon him—the 
roguish mesmerist!—and he would walk at one 
of these farious and farry hanchbacks, upon his 
hind legs, while he transfixed her with his eye, 
and anon, with miraculous ex pertness,bound over 
her back and seize her by the tail, as if it was 
the handle of her musical organ, from which his 
twisting induced a louder variety of notes. 
And yet he would do her no material harm by 
day—though wo to the helpless scratcher, if they 
met by moonlight alone! For over a hundred 
of these melodious spitfires, and persevering 
rat-catchers, he had deprived of all their exist- 











nerstown—and not a scratch to show! And it 
was this, his destruction of so many women’s 
pets, that precipitated the vengeance which so 
many vowed against him. Husbands might 
stand the loss of sleep, but not the scolding of 
their bereaved wives. So that it may be sup- 
posed that the nine hundred ghosts of the hun- 
dred slain Grimalkins arose in Tannerstown for 
vengeance upon Teaser. 

Thus, in the fifth weck, this terror of dogs and 
killer of cats, and murderer of sleep, had en- 
compassed himself with many dangers. . 

Whenever he strolled away from home, many, 
various and frequent were the missiles hurled at 
him—though by his marvellous quickness of eye 
and motion, they failed of their mark. He was 
deemed a legitimate target for every owner of a 
gun; but somehow the shooters either missed 
fire, or missed him—so squirrel-like his agility 
and calculation. And when poisoned meat was 
flung in his way, his guardian angel, if dogs have 
guardian angels, permitted him to snuff but not 
to touch it. 

For a fortnight, thus, the ineffectual war was 
carried on, and Mr. John’s dog appeared to grow 
fat upon persecution, and his midnight howling 
tours were pursued with unremitting zeal and 
audibility. 

But nothing has a longer memory, a more in- 
-Veterate tenacity than the revenge of a perpetu- 
ated grief ; and those who swept the hearthstones 
where their cats returned no more, resolved that 
Mr. John’s dog shonld die, somehow or other ; 
and they caused a written notification to be sent 
to him, signed by the names of the sufferers, that 
Teaser must be sent away, within three days, or 
Teaser should be the victim of an armed, organ- 
ized and reasonable indignation. 

The bearer of the note awaited his reply; 
somewhat disconcertedly, however, for while he 
tarried, Teaser was snapping at his boots, and 
looking at him with the glowing blue-fire of his 
phosphoric eye. Mr. Simon John laughed when 
he had read the document. 

“It is no laughing matter, sir, to be deprived 
of every wink of sleep after a hard day’s work,” 
said the man—keeping a discreet eye on Teaser. 

“But I am not going to send my dog away, 
sir,” said Mr. John. “To be sure he is of no 
particular use to me ; but if I sent him away he 
would fall into cruel hands, no doubt, or starve. 
Better, if he be to die, that I should kill him 
myself.” ‘ 

“Your name would be crowned with a pin- 
nacle of honor, sir,” said the man, in a bewil- 
dered rhapsody at the thought; “‘and the very 
ground would fall down and worship you !” 
“ Ugh-vow-oo-wow !”” muttered Teaser, for he 
thought that the stranger, in his ecstacy, was 
getting too demonstrative. 
“The dog shall die—lie down, Teaser—on 
one condition. It is my opinion that these peo- 
ple are making fools of themselves by all this 
fuss; so they can’t object to a little more fuss, if 
Lagree to kill the dog. Go you back to them 
and tell them that in order to settle this matter in 
@ good-natured manner, if they will agree to dig 
a grave for the dog, and attend the funeral, with 
ime as chief mourner, Teaser shall never trouble 
them any more.” 
“That they will, I’ll be bound,” said the 
overjoyed messenger ; and the morrow noon was 
fixed upon by Mr. Simon John for the ceremo- 
nies; and away went the man, taking care to 
shut Teaser inside the door. 
The committee on dog were soon apprised, 
and tothe number of about twenty, held a grave 
consultation. 
“The dog is a pest—but we ought to get rid 
of him the easiest way,” said one, who had a lot 
of land he wished to sell Mr. John. “And we 
might as well humor him, and so joke the dog 
out of existence.” 
“ Anything to get a good night’s sleep,” said 
several. 
“ Anything to stop my wife’s scolding,” said 
others. 
“ And I'll dig his grave,” said another, “so 
deep, that the evil spirit, his master, will never 
take the trouble to dig him up.” 
Mr. John was accordingly informed that the 
grave should be ready on the hill behind his 
house on the morrow ; and the mourners would 
be at his door for the remains of the deceased at 
noon. 
And the unique funeral did really take place, 
at the time appointed Nor was the procession 
limited to the number of the committee; but 
every one in town who had felt particularly 
aggrieved at the dog-fiend, attended and fell into 
line with a cheerful alacrity, not at all sentimen- 
tal. Even women eagerly lent their breadth to 
the train ; and such was the intensity of feeling 
that prevailed, that all the mourners seemed to 
have forgotten the propriety of appearing in 
black. 
“ Never mind,” said Mr. Simon John, stand- 
ing at his threshold and scanning the gay mourn- 
ers with a calm eye. “Teaser was a dog of 
a variety of colors, and he cares no more for them 
now than when he was living, I suppose.” 
The handcart was backed up to the door, and 
Mr. John himself lifted up the dead body, which 
had been neatly sewed up in canvass, and placed 
it in the vehicle. All approached to read the 
inscription : 
** Slain, the 30th of July, 

The victim of conspiracy 


Thus died the world’s first hero, Casar, 
Thus follows him the buily Teaser.” 


The rails had been let down which intervened 
between the house and the grave on the hill—a 
distance of half a mile—and following the cart 
passed on the long procession. Arrived at the 
pit, Mr. John lifted out the body and dumped it 
down into the hole; and everybody crowded 
around to have the satisfaction of kicking in a 
little dirt. And then, when the hole was wholly 
filled up, the cheerful host returned by the way 
they came. 

“No more dog-howls under my windows, 
nights!” exclaimed very many of them. 

One said he had never attended a funeral be- 
fore with such a pleasing consciousness of duty 
done. 

Another said he had rather have gone to that 
dog’s grave, than be the chief heir and mourner 





ences within a month after his advent into Tan- 


And in short everybody seemed as lively and 
happy as the 4th of July, or a four-day’s 
meeting. 

Having got rid of, as they thought, the greatest 
curse that ever happened to one town in the 
shape of a dog, the neighbors paused awhile at 
Mr. Simon John’s gateway, to thank him for his 
sacrifice to their comfort; when suddenly, to 
their horror, the same old demoniac barking was 
heard, and forth from the house came the death- 
defying and man-abominated dog himself! 
Teaser, unmistakable Teaser! Alive, able and 
willing to torment them again. 

Some scattered—some thought him the ——, 
and that he hadn’t been buried deep enough— 
many indulged in groans and shrieks of fury, 
fear, or disappointment; while, calmly, Mr. 
John stooped down, laughing, and patting the 
execrated dog. 

“TI always thought it possessed of an evil 
spirit,” said one, staring at the animal; “ but 
now I know it is‘the ——!” 

Either filled with superstitious notions, or 
alarm, or the mortification of being hoaxed, the 
people dispersed along the road, to be rid of the 
presence of the dog, and the sound of his discor- 
dant voice ; and about a dozen, after having in 
vain tried to hit him with such chance missiles as 
they could find about the road, retired slowly in 
a knot together, and vowed that they would arm 
themselves with revolvers that very evening, lie 
in*ambush for Teaser, and put a great many de- 
cisive and leaden periods to his existence. 

They did assemble at various points not far 
“from the house, armed, as they had resolved ; 
and remained prowling around all night; and 
went home with a cold in the morning. No 
Teaser had made his appearance. 

When Mr. Simon John returned with his dog 
to the house, they entered Mr. John’s parlor, and 
there sat a very handsome young lady and a 
cherub of a boy, about two years old. They 
were Mr. John’s niece, Caroline—Mrs. Caroline 
Swagsby—and her only son. 

“1 am delighted, Caroline, that you have come 
at last, to take your dog away,” said Mr. John, 
taking a seat by her side and placing her boy 
upon his knee, while Teaser bounded towards his 
mistress and licked her rosy face ; “ for he is such 
a plague to the neighborhood, though he is a 
good dog about the house, that nothing but my 
influence here has prevented him from being 
killed, long ago. I have been so bothered with 
their complaints, that to-day I mortified them 
with a mock funeral. They thought I had killed 
the dog, and that they were following him—in- 
stead of one of my pigs—to the grave. But as 
you leave town to-morrow, with him, according 
to your letter, it will spare his life and me much 
anxiety.” 

“Tam very thankful to you, uncle,” said Mrs. 

Caroline Swagsby, “and very sorry that Teaser 
should have teased them so. But as he once 
saved this dear child from drowning,and I couldn’t 
travel with him, I was obliged to ask you to 
take care of him for a while—for 1 could not 
trust such a noble benefactor with anybody but 
you,” ; 5 
“Your gratitude is worthy of you, my. dear 
Caroline,” said Mr. Simon John to Mrs. Caro- 
line Swagsby ; “and Iam grateful to you for 
coming ; but I am not a forty-thousandth part as | 
grateful to you, as these people of Tannerstown 
will be, when they know that you have taken the 
dog off. And for his and their sake, and for your 
and my sake, I hope he will never be seen in 
these parts again.” 
As Teaser never was, it was supposed by some, 
for a long time, that he really had been buried, 
and that the dog seen after the burial, was only 
his spirit. But Mr. Simon John finally told the 
whole story. 





Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 

A singular Case. 

Twenty-four years ago. says the Memphis Bulletin, C. 
B. Ivey, of Roane county, Tenn.; was convicted of the 
murder of his sister, and sent to the penitentiary for life. 
He shortly after escaped and went to Arkansas, where he 
married a respectable woman, became the father of a 
large family, the owner of a large plantation, a magistrate, 
and a leading member of one of the churches. The en- 
joyment, which wealth, high position in the community 
and fancied security had doubtless given him, was sud- 
denly banished two weeks since by the appearance of an 
officer with a requisition from the Governor of Tennessee 
for his arrest. He gave himself up, and was taken back 
to Tennessee to serve out the sentence whose requirements 
he had evaded for nearly twenty-four years. 





A strange Bequest. 

Mr. William Keneett, a well-known Marylebone Re- 
former, and who died in Paris some three or four years 
since, has left by will asum of twenty guineas each tothe 
Marylebone Almshouses and the Christ Church National 
and Infant Schools, which bas been paid to those institu- 
tions. The following extraordinary request was also 
made in his will: In the first place, that his body should 
be given up to one of the medical schools of the metropo- 
lis for dissection, and that his and remains should 
then be handed over to the Imperial Gas Company, to 
which company, on condition that they consumed them in 
one of their retorts, he is stated to have bequeathed the 
sum of £10. 

White Robins. 

The Bridgeport Farmer says that there hes been about 
the premises of a lady of that place, for some weeks, two 
white robins. When first seen they were accompanied 
by the parent birds of the usual color, who constantly 
fed and watched over them. Now they are of the ordin- 
ary size, and apparently able to provide for themselves. 
Their plumage is of a dingy white—that on their backs 
being a shade or two darker than that on their wings and 
other parte of the body. 


A Discovery. 

Mr. Remus B. Coy, of Colebrook, Conn , while hoeing 
in his cornfield recently, turned out bright, clear-cut, 
gold Louis d'or, coined in 1753—28 years previous to the 
Revolution. Burgoyne’s army, during the Revolution, 
crossed westward through Colebrook, en route to Albany, 
and tradition is preserved that bis officers oceupied one 


» night a house, now torn down, located in this Geld. 


The intrinsic value of the coin is #4 50. 





Photographic Improvement. 

An invention has been patented in England for taking 
photographic portesits on cloth, by 2 process which ren - 
ders them impervious to atmospheric influences, and, in 
the words of the inventor, allows of their ‘' being carried 
loose in the pocket, unprotected by frame or ginss, with- 





at the richest dead man’s funeral in the country. 


out fear of injury.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A HISTORICAL PICTURE. 


eee 
BY ALPRED B. HALL. 
eee 


It is the Sabbath morn—but no deep bell 
Wakens the woods with its melodious swell; 
No sculptured portal of some Gothic pite 
Invites an entrance to the silent aisle. 
A rude frame building, in the half-cleared weod, 
Receives the dwellers inthe solitude : 
‘Women and children near the pastor old, 
And more remote the guardians of the fold 
Plain are the forms of worship—long the prayer, 
Long the discourse that chains the listeners there. 
But hark! that sudden outcry, known too well: 
No Christian accent—’tis the Indian’s yell! 
Prompt to their arms the hardy settlers fily— 
The crashing-volley rends the Sabbath sky. 
Beset by foes, these Puritans at bay, 
Prove they can fight as well as they can pray; 
The Lord of Hosts is with them in the strife, 
And each believer bears a charmed life. 
The foe repulsed at last, at close of day 
Back to their homes they take théir watchful way. 


War through the borders of the Pilgrim land! 
War with no single foe or feeble hand ; 

From tribe to tribe the hatchet has been sent, 
And vowed to veng every a 





Ah, then arose a melancholy wail— 

Fears in the heart, and sighs upon the gale! 

No home was eafe, the forest swarmed with foes; 
In the deep night the savage war-whoop rose. 

The lonely hamlet, taken by surprise, 

Lit with its roof-tree fires the midnight skies; 
For wives and children, altar-fires and life, 

They bravely battled in the deadly strife. 

What pangs were auffered, what dear blood was shed, 
When the white man contended with the red! 
Doubtful the issue—but the pale-face star 
Triumphant shone at last upon the war. 
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HOW I CURED MR. VAUGHAN. 


BY MRS. 8. C. RUSSELL. 


I was turned of twenty-six (not ashamed of 
my “age either), and, pting my 


If, in the few days that were required to fur- 
nish a substitute, and prepare my small ward- 
robe for the change in my fortunes, any secret 
anxiety or regret as to the step I was about to 
take crossed my mind, I comforted myself with 
the reflection that I was entirely alone in the 
world, poor and friendless, excepting the good 
people who had compassion upon my forlorn 
childhood, and if they thought I had better take 
this responsibility, if I had health, hope, a clear 
conscience and a pretty good stock of patience, 
what should deter me from giving the new life a 
trial ? 

I pass over the journey which I made with 
Mr. Wells in the old chaise and gray mare that 
had transported him for twenty years, with all 
the varied incident and pleasant conversation by 
the way, the sad greeting of Mrs. Wells, who had 
been in attendance upon her friend, and closed her 
eyes only the night before, the funeral, the depar- 
ture of my two friends, and the dreary blank of 
two lonely, rainy days that followed. I almost re- 
pented of my decision. But the sun rose bright- 
ly and the fields were sweet and soft on the 
third morning, and I went out to see what sort 
of a home had got. A lonely enough place it 
was, but very finely situated, with noble old 
trees, and meadows, and thickets, and brooks, 
and a real lake, though a small one, with the re- 
mains of a bath-house and a boat in the little 
cove. The house was rather a stately one of 
brick, and there were gardens about it that had 
been fine, and plenty of tumble-down pigeon- 
houses, and pigpens, and poultry-yards, and 
stables. I thought, as I stopped on a hill to 
look at the decaying old place, that it should 
look better in a twelvemonth, or it should not be 
my fault. I carried my hands full of flowers, 
for it was early summer, and forgetting myself, 
I went humming a tune through the hall. That 
was one of the forbidden things, the housekeeper 
gently told me. Mr. Arthur had not been able 
to bear singing for several years. She was just 
arranging his breakfast, and after watching the 





sometimes, when I thought I had neither kith 
nor kin, and the little pinching made necessary 
by my small salary, was getting along very hap- 
pily and prosperously, when the whole current 
of, my life took a sudden turn. 

I was sitting one day after school, mending 
my shoes for the fourth time (for the quarter’s 
salary was not quite due), when Mr. Wells walked 
in with his little hurried knock, that leaves no 
one time to get suspicious work out of the way, 
and with an “ ahem—good morning, dear—I’ve 
got some important intelligence for you,” stood 
just inside of the door. 

** You'd better sit down then, while you dis- 
burden yourself of it, sir,” I said, laughing, as 
I put on my shoe. 

What a dear, good, slow old man he is, and 
did he ever have important intelligence, I won- 
der! He sat down, took out his glasses, rubbed 
them three times, put them on wrong, then right, 
and finally took the letter from his pocket, opened 
it, smoothed the wrinkles, and with another 
“ ahem !”’ looked over the glasses at me, as if I 
was Some curious specimen of natural history. 

“‘ My dear sir,” I said, “‘I am under the deep- 
est obligation to you, and I love you likea 
father, but it wont be safe for you to keep me 
waiting much longer.” 

“Spoken like yourself, my dear,” said he, 
“and I wont keep you in suspense; but I was 
only looking at your eyes to find something there 
that a friend has seen more plainly than myself.” 
And he proceeded to read the letter he held. 

It would take too long to relate the conversa- 
tion and all the particulars of the history, as he 
gave them to me, but I will make them plain in 
as few words as possible. 

Miss Vaughan, an old school friend of his 
wife’s, was dying, and would leave an only broth- 
er ina very peculiar state of nervous disease, 
with no relative, or friend even, whose presence 
he could bear, encumbered with quite a valuable 
property in the country, which he had neither 
sense nor will to control, and, heavier burden 
still, a load of unoccupied days, and weeks, and 
years, without even the stimulus of severe dis- 

ease to give them atone. He was much young- 
er than his sister, being no more than thirty-five, 
and it had been her sole business for ten years to 
nurse and amuse him. Now, when a sudden 
disease had laid her low, her only earthly thought 
was for him, and where in all the world the per- 
son could be found, who had the courage, the 
cheerfulness, the self denial, to take such a charge 
upon her, and who, at the same time, had no 
other ties to stand in the way. Why she thought 
of me, I do not know and how she found out all 
the remarkable traits in me, that I have never 
been able to perceive before nor since, I don’t 
know either, unless it may be that people always 
see what they look for very earnestly ; but the 
tenor of the two letters to Mr. Wells and myself 
was, that if I would take so great a charge upon 
myself, I should ‘tfhve such a legacy as would 
make me independent for the rest of my life, and 
would confer upon a dying woman the greatest 
possible consolation. I looked at Mr. Wells 
when I had finished reading my letter. 
« What do you think of it?” I asked. 

“J think Providence gives you an opportunity 
to do a great deal of good,” he answered. “ You 
are well fitted for such a place, and there can be 
no impropriety in it, since Miss Vaughan’s com- 
panion and servants would still remain, and it 
would materially better your prospects (glancing 
at my shoe). “But you will want a few hours 
for consideration.” 

“Wot an hour,” I said. “ You are a good 
man, you always counsel me right. What ought 

T to do?” 

“TT think you ought at Jeast to try,” he said. 

“ Then I will try,” I answered, “if you can 
get some one to Gill my place here without diffi- 
calty. But I will have nothing to do with the 
legacy—no bribes for me. She may pay me 
jast what I receive kere, and I will do the best I 
ean, provided I can give up the charge when I 
think I can no longer do any good.” 

“I think you wont repent it, and I’m very 
glad to have such a favorable answer to send 

Miss Vaughan, for I assure you her heart is in it,” 


of the viands upon a tray, I put a few 
of the dewy flowers in a glass, and crowded them 
into one corner. 

“Mr. Arthur can’t bear flowers.” 

“Never mind, put them in, and say I sent 
them, and I will take the responsibility,” I said. 
I found afterward that she was obliged to throw 
them out of the window. I expected all that 
day a summons to call upone the invalid in his 
room, for I had not yet seen him, except during 
the funeral services, when he was muffled all up 
and half lifted into a carriage, but I heard noth- 
ing from him, except the fretful jingling of his 
bell once or twice, and the monotonous reading 
of the “ companion,” whose voice sounded much 
like the drone of a spinning-wheel. She was 
reading a work on moral philosophy, for I was 
mean enough to stop on the stairs and listen long 
enough to catch a sentence. The family phy- 
sician called that day, and I had a chat with him. 
“ Was Mr. Vaughan really diseased ?” 

“No more than any person need be, who had 
shut himself up for ten years.” 

“ Wouldn't a good bit of steak or mutton be 
better for him than all his broths and messes ?” 
“Much better, if he could only be persuaded 
to take a little exercise.” 

“ Would a little fresh air, or a little noise, or 
the smell of a flower annihilate him ?” 

“Nothing better for him than all these, if he 
could only be interested in them,” he said, smil- 
ing. “Only they must be administered with 
some discretion.” 

“But if he thinks I am going to wait six 
months for permission to pay my respects to him, 
he’s somewhat mistaken,” I said, smiling in turn, 
as he bowed himself out. 

The next morning, “ anestray from Paradise,” 
as balmy and bright and musically still as morn- 
ings there must be, I think—I went out after 
breakfast, and taking a long walk, came back 
with my hands full of flowers, and feeling quite 
tired. The windows and blinds of Mr. Vaughan’s 
room were closed, but his parlor door stood 
slightly open. I stepped up and tapped softly. 

“ Come in, Margery,” said a faint voice. ¥ 

“It’s not Margery, sir, but myself come to in- 
quire for your health, and bring you some 
flowers,” I said, walking.into the room in front 
of a pale, listless man, half-reclining on a sofa, 
and looking at a volume before him, as if it had 
been a wild beast ready to devour him. He 
started, turned red, then pale, and pointing toa 
seat, sank back helplessly, and played with the 
cover of the book to hide his distress. 

“It’s so warm, and such weary work walking 
up the hill,” I said, carelessly, though I felt my 
own cheek flush a little ; for this man, effeminate 
as he was, had the air and look of a gentleman. 

“You have been very fortunate,” he said, 
stammeringly, looking at my flowers. 

“Yes, indeed! And you are very fortunate 
in having such a fine variety here, Mr. Vaughan,” 
I said. “ ‘Those beautiful wood roses I had some 
difficulty in getting. They grew in a very steep 
place. 

“I came near losing my life there once,” he 
said, speaking more to himself than me. 

“ Tell me about it while I tie these up,” I said, 
shaking the flowers loose into my lap. 

“Tt would scarcely interest you, and if you'll 
please excuse me, I should be grateful,” he said, 
in the tone of an abused child. 

“O, certainly,” I said. “Another time will 
do as well,” but I coolly continued my task of 
arranging the flowers, asking him all manner of 
questions, telling him how thickly the flowers 
bloomed on a certain bank, where he must have 
gathered them many times (I’m sure he brushed 
away atear then), how gracefully that beech 
drooped to the lake, and how I meant to sketch 
it some day, and other things I meant to do, too, 
if he gave his permission—among the rest, to 
work in the flower-beds in the front garden. 

“O yes,” he said, languidly, “ [ had his per- 
mission to do whatever I chose.” And he 
looked so very much wearied and bored, that I 
took my leave, laying a fresh bouquet on his 
book as I went out. i dare say Margery threw 
it out of the window when she went in, and I 
know she was very careful to close the door, and 
intimate that Mr. Vaughan was miserable after 





he said, as he went out. 


Two days afterward, I presented myself again 
to ask permission about repairing the bird-houses, 
and get a little advice as to how it was to be 
done. Mr. Vaughan looked excessively annoyed, 
would leave the whole matter in my hands, and 
permit me to do just as I pleased. 

That was hardly fair, I told him. I really 
thought the repairs oughtto be made. I had no 
experience, and besides, the servants would be 
so much more prompt if they were obeying their 
master’s orders. In short, I made him have 
Tim the gardener in, and hold quite a consulta- 
tion, much to that worthy’s astonishment. When 
the buildings were completed, and all swept and 
garnished about them, I went for him to come 
and see them. He actually opened his eyes 
wide with astonishment at the proposal, but I 
pretended not to see. I insisted that he would 
be so delighted to see his poultry in such a supe- 
rior habitation—I laughed and teased, and was 
so determined, that he gave up, though with a 
poor grace, and allowed himself to be conducted 
out. Once there, I introduced him to the hens 
and chickens with the Most ridiculous gravity— 
I made him feed and count them, and when he 
would leave that, I persuaded him to go round 
and tell me the name of a flower that had just 
bloomed beneath his windows. 

“Tt was a favorite flower of my sister’s once,” 
he said, “though I have not seen them in a long 
time.” He turned away mournfully. 

I asked him if it would disturb him to have 
me work there? I had already arranged the 
other flower beds. 

“Not in the least,” he said,“ if I would be 
good enough not to remove that flower.” 

I promised that it should be very carefully 
tended, and the next morning I commenced. 
I suppose he heard me striking the hoe and 
spade against the stones (at least I meant he 
should), for after I had been a couple of hours 
at work, he sent Margery to ask if I had not bet- 
ter let the gardener do that hard work. I kept it 
up every morning for a week, taking care to work 
pretty hard and make some noise, and at the 
end of that time I sent him a bouquet of the 
flowers, and asked if he would not come out and 
see my improvements. I knew he would be 
ashamed to refuse, and when I got him out, I 
took pretty good care to fatigue him well. Then 
I wished him to go with me into the sitting-room 
to see the wild flowers I had brought. I sat him 
down quite as a matter of course, and ringing 
the bell carelessly, I asked if he would not as 
lief have his luncheon there with me. I knew 
he was annoyed, for Margery always took in his 
luncheon with the same solemn state, walking on 
tiptoe, as though the breath of a jostle would 
spoil the whole contrivance. 

However, I made him take it there, and he 
ate much more than usual too, I saw. And I 
ate a plate of sandwiches and chatted with all 
the relish in the world. I told him stories of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells, and some of their parish- 
ioners, and he smiled two or three times at my 
description of. someof the droll people. Then I 
offered to wait on him into his room, and was 
careful that he showild’§ear his own weight con- 
siderably. The next day I dragged him.out to 
see about thinning out the grove at the back of 
the house, and persuaded him to let me read to 
him after I went in. After that day I was regu, 
larly installed as reader; at my own request, or 
rather demand, it is true, but I saw my patient 
grew more and more i d in the vol I 
brought him. I cooked his luncheon, too, and 
in a playful sort of tyranny I made him give up 
his gruels and simple messes, and take more 
generous food. I soon saw a change in him. 
He liked"the morning exercise that I always pro- 
posed, and after much persuasion was induced to 
let me drive him out in very pl 
weather. He would criticise the reading, some- 
times ask for an extra cup of chocolate when he 
was very tired, make me stop the horse while he 
looked at some view of which he had been fond, 
and relate anecdotes of his youth and the school- 
mates who had come home to spend the vacations 
with him. 

He asked me one day if Iever sang. I told 
him I was very fond of singing, but only in- 
dulged myself in the luxury when I was out in 
the woods among the birds. He stammered, 
colored, said he hoped he hadn’t stood in the 
way of my pleasure. He wished me to do what- 
ever I liked about the house. 

“ Didn’t he dislike singing ?” I asked. 

“Not in the least—at any rate, not now,” he 
answered. 

It was twilight, and without another word I 
opened my mouth and let the imprisoned songs 
go free. 4 had been longing to sing allday, and 
I sang to my heart’s content, until the darkness 
fell, and I heard my companion weeping as si- 
lently as he could in its shadow. 

“Now you are wearied all out with my non- 
sense, Mr. Vaughan, and want to go to your 
own room,” I said, rising and offering my arm. 

He took it without a word, stopped at his door 
to say “thank you,” hesitated as if he would 
have said something more, but went on without 
doing so, and sat down in the window towards 
his sister’s grave. That wouldn’t do, I knew, 
80 I took in his tea myself, drew down the shades, 
made the room cheerful, and spent the evening 
chatting merrily. From that time I sang as 
much as I chose, and Mr. Vaughan’s door was 
always opened quietly when I began. I don’t 
know how he found out the amount of my salary, 
unless he took the trouble to write to Mr. Wells, 
who was his sister’s executor, but one day, about 
a week after he had seen me turning an old, 
much worn dress, he said with so much embar- 
rassment and effort, that I was some time in 
comprehending him, that he wished I would ac- 
cept a larger stipend, since the one I received 
must be altogether inadequate to my wants, and 
far below what such a sacrifice as mine required. 
He would have added something about his deep 
obligation to me, but I stopped him at once. He 
was under no obligation, for I had been as happy 
there as ever before. I had no home to leave 
when I came there, no friends to regret or long 
for. If Icould do him any good I was more 
than satisfied. And as to my finances, I told 
him laughingly how much money I had laid up 














my call. But I was not to be balked in that way. 


out of my small salary for the last five years. 





He should see that I was not so poor as he 
thought me. 
“ And I have wasted those years,” was all he 


I knew that his moral nature was roused to a 
consci of the wicked of such a waste. 
It was what I had wanted, and I watched him 
day by day as it grew in strength, pushing him 
before it relentlessly, more and more into the 
proper life of a man of such privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. To be sure, he was months in get- 
ting a man’s strength and courage, and such a 
burden of listlessness as lay upon him was not 
shaken off at the first effort, but the principle of 
life was there, and I bended and encouraged it 
as a mother would a feeble child. 

But as the summer passed, our relations began 
to change. From being a nurse, teacher, tyrant, 
I found myself obliged to settle gradually into a 
companion and sort of upper servant. Mr. 
Vaughan treated me with all possible deference 
and attention. He consulted me upon all sub- 
jects, and never seemed to be so well pleased as 
when I was sitting with him reading, or singing, 
or walking about the grounds. A sister could, 
not have been more tenderly considered, more 
gently cared for, but he was taking his proper 
place in the house, and without a struggle or 
effort I fell into mine. Iwas well pleased that 
it should be so; it was what I had labored and 
wished for—a remarkably fortunate termination 
to my mission, and I was proud and thankful 
that I had won such a man back to his sphere. 
But there was a lingering dissatisfaction which 
Itried hard to root out of my heart, and was 
most heartily ashamed of, but which nevertheless, 
would not be buried out of sight. I had been 
first there, most considered of all, the prop on 
which a gifted man leaned absolutely, and it was 
hard to find myself nothing more than an es- 
teemed guest among others. For now Mr. 
Vaughan had taken up his manhood again, old 
friends and neighbors crowded around him, and 
whether he liked it or not, the house was always 
full of company and excitement. Once ina 
while we had a quiet morning’s reading or walk- 
ing, as of old, but those times grew more and 
more rare, and I could not but feel that some of 
Mr. Vaughan’s elegant guests looked upon me 
as an inferior. Then my pride rose. I hadn’t 
believed there was so much in me. I was some- 
thing like the stripped trees I walked among. 
All the leaves that had flaunted and rustled 
about me in that fortunate summer had fallen, 
and left me but a very scant skeleton of a trunk 
and a few straggling boughs. I might walk on 
my faded honors forevermore, with as much im- 
punity as I trampled on the dead leaves now, 
and nobody would care. Never mind, it was 

thing to have bl d once, and they should 
find that my fibre was as tough as any of theirs. 
I -went home from that walk quite hard, and de- 
termined to think myself ill-used, packed my 
trunk (it didn’t take long), wrote to Mr. Wells 
that I was coming, announced my departure to 
the housekeeper, and then walked stiffly nto Mr. 
Vaughan’s sitting-room, where Me and Mr. Bai- 
ley were (Mr. Bailey was always there now), and 
told him I should leave the next day, as careless- 
ly as I would have asked him what sort of a 
pudding he would have. 

“ Leave !—and to-morrow, Miss Ray ?” (he al- 
ways called me Miss Ray before Mr. Bailey or 
his sister.) 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, coolly. “ My little 
charges are again without a head, Mr. Wells 
writes me, and they clamor for their old teacher. 
I must say my heart draws me strongly back 
there. (God forgive me the lie.) I think I can 
be dispensed with now, and I should have an- 
nounced my intention before, if you had not 
been so much engaged.” 

He followed me into the hall. 

“ You onghf to give me the refusal of a week 
or two, Esther,” he said, with a faint smile and 
a very gentle voice. 

He would have used that same term with a 
servant. My proud blood was all up, but I held 
the reins tightly, and my voice was calm. 

“T have already stayed from my duties longer 
than I ought, Mr. Vaughan—stayed from my 
home, I should say, and as winter draws on, I 
feel that I must be there in my own suitable 
place. In short, if I must confess it, Tam a 
little homesick.” (Again I ask forgiveness.) 

“ Then we will not detain you,” he said, quiet- 
ly, I almost thought a little sadly. “I will take 
you the first stage myself, or, if you wish, I will 
go quite there with you.” 

, “By no means, and I should be quite content 
if Daniel took me to the post-route in the wagon, 
if he pleased it would do just as well.” 

« Tt should be as I liked,” he said, now a little 
haughtily. And bowing stiffly, 1 went up stairs. 
I’ve seen children fling their cakes or toys away 
to gratify a stubborn pride, and grieve themselves 
to death for the loss of them. I was just like 
such a child. I set my teeth hard together, and 
would not weep that night; neither when Mr 
Vaughan again in the morning urged me to stay 
a little longer, nor when in faltering words he 
pressed his deep obligation, and the lifelong 
friendship I had earned from him. It is a won- 
der that I got away so calmly, and they must 
have thought me all but heartless; but Mr. 
Bailey was there, early as it was, and he should 
not see me flinch. I had to keep up until Dan- 
iel was out of sight, and I found myself whirl- 
ing over a rocky road, the only passenger in a 
closely-shut coach. How thankfal I was for 
that solitade! How thankful for the lonely room 
at the hotel, and the unexpected absence from 
home of my friends, who had not received my 
letter. I had time to go down to the bottom of 
my heart, to bury its dead, to mourn, and to be 
comforted, as those can who feel that they have 
lived the best part of life, but scorn to walk less 
proudly in the shadow, than when the sun shone 
pleasantly upon them. 

The good people of the parsonage were not 
so much surprised to see me as I had expected. 
They had heard from Mr. Vaughan, of his al- 
most perfect recovery, and had been looking for 
me, they said. I was overwhelmed with praises 
and welcomes, although I thought they seemed 
a little surprised when I told them that I had 
come to my school again. Perhaps they thought 











I would accept Mr. Vaughan’s munificent offer 
of alarge annuity. If so, they misjudged me. 
I heard from him only once in the next three 
months, although he wrote a few times to Mr. 
Wells on business. There was always a kind 
message to me, and Mr. Wells used to say in 
answer to my inquiries that Mr. Vaughan was 
quite well, and remarkably attentive to business. 
I hope I had not wished otherwise, but it gave 
me a pang to think that he could do so well 
without me. 

Cae afternoon—it was late in February, and 
very snowy—Mrs. Wells sent the boy up with a 
note for me to come down to tea, and after the 
copy-books were all prepared, I put on my bon- 
net and went slowly along, watching the heavily 
laden trees by the wayside, and the gray, low- 
lying clouds that promised a yet heavier burden. 
I stopped so often to look about and think, that 
it was growing dusky when I stepped into the 
hall, but as they drank tea late, I thought it no 
harm. Mrs. Wells looked out from the dining- 
room door and pointed me to the parlor. 

“ You will find an old friend in there,” she 


“ And not an unwelcome one, I hope,” said a 
voice that thrilled me like a lightning shock, and 
a warm hand held mine, and drew me, I scarce- 
ly knew how, into the bright parlor, and pulled 
off the wrappings with a dear, familiar kindness, 
quite irresistible to one who had thirsted for it 
80 long. 

“ How very thin you are grown,” he said. 

“ How you surprised me!” I answered. “I 
should -2sver have thought of seeing you.” 

“ But you are not sorry to see me, I hope,” 
he said, with a look and tone that brought the 
blood into my cheek. 

“ Not exactly sorry,” I answered. “ But are 
you perfectly well ?” 

“ Not so well that I can live without my phy- 
sician,” he said, softly. ‘Esther, the school 
will do very well without you.” — 

“No, indeed, Mr. Vaughan,” I said, trying to 
look inaifferent. ‘‘ I’m indispensable here.” 

“ You are indispensable to me,” he answered, 
“and you promised to stay as long as you were 
needed. You broke that promise when you 
went away so suddenly. It was scarcely fair.” 

“ You had no further need of me.” 

“ How inexpressibly I bave needed you, Es- 
ther!” he exclaimed. ‘When you went, I lost 
my physician, nurse, companion, friend, my very 
life and soul—you were everything in one. Es- 
ther, will you take a life-lease of the place and 
its master, and come back again ?” 

Mrs. Wells said she rung the tea-bell six times, 
but I always thought she was joking. 





USEFUL MEDICAL HINTS. 


If a person swallows any poison whatever, or 
has fallen into convulsions from having over- 
loaded the stomach, an instantaneous remedy, 
more efficient and applicable in a large number 
of cases than any half-a-dozen medicines we can 
now think of, is a poonfal 
and as much ground mustard, stirred rapidly in 
a teacup of water, warm or cold, and swallowed 
instantly. It is scarcely down before it begins 
to come up, bringing with it the remaining con- 
tents of the stomach ; and lest there be any rem- 
nant of poison, however small, let the white of 
an egg, or a teacupful of strong coffee be swal- 
lo as soon asthe stomach is quiet; because 
these very common articles nullify a larger num- 
ber of virulent poisons than any medicines in the 
shops. In cases of scalding or burning the body, 
immersing the part in cold water gives entire 
relief as instantaneously as the lightning. Mean- 
while, get some common dry flour, and epply it 
an inch or two thick on the injured part, the mo- 
ment it emerges from the water, and keep sprink- 
ling on the flour through anything like a pepper- 
box cover, so as to put iton evenly. Do noth- 
ing else; drink nothing but water; eat nothing 
until imp , except some dr 
bread softened in very weak tea of some kind. 
Cures of frightful burnings have been performed 
in this way, as wonderful as they are painless. 
We once saved the life of an infant, which had 
been inadvertently drugged with laudanum, and 
which was fast sinking into the sleep which knows 
no waking, by giving it strong coffee, cleared 
with the white of an egg, a teaspooful every five 
minutes, .-ntil it to seem drowsy.—Amer- 
tcan Medical 











A MARTYR’S BIBL®. 


The following account of an old Bible, taken 
from the Journal of Commerce, will be read 
with interest by all. Thewritersays: ‘“ Speak- 
ing of old Bibles, there is one now in the city of 
New London, which is remarkable, not only for 
its antiquity, but for its early yy. It claims 
to be the identical book that Rev. John Rogers, 
the martyr, owned ; and after the persecution of 
Mary, concealed in a bed to keep it from being 
destroyed by the minions of Gardiner and Bon- 
ner. The martyr, who was burned three hun- 
dred and three years ago, gave it to his oldest 
son. The me my of that son removed to 
America in 1635, bringing the martyr’s Bible 
with them. When its owner, James Rogers, 
travelled, he wore it his bosom, and when he 
slept at night it was his pillow. It was the light 
of his log cabin, and the instructor of his chil- 
dren. It descended from James, through the 
generations of the same name, to Judith Rogers, 
who married Thomas Potter, of Hopkinton, 
Rhode Island, and has now been in the posses- 
sion of the Potter family about one hundred 
years. The family claim also the direct Rogers 
descent, through Judith Rogers, wife of Thomas. 
Its prcsent owner now lives at Potter Hill, Rhode 
Isiand ; but the Bible is, for a time, in the hands 
of Daniel Rogers, Esq., of New London. It 
contains the New Testament, Psalms, and a part 
of the Liturgy of the English Church in the 
reign of Edward VI. It is not divided into 
verses, and its division into chapters differs from 
King James’s translation. It is Matthew’s or 
Cranmer’s Bible. 





A BAD SPELL OF SICKNESS. 
The following unique description of symptoms 
and sensations is copied verbatim et literatim from 
the original document, which was lately received 


by a physician in this oT: “TI have a noise 
and a blowing in my right ere and in my left 
there is a ing and it beats as if there was 


something flying in it and when I ley down it is 
always worse. I have apain in the oapen of my 
head and it comes down into my left eye and 
brow and some times it is like the birds sinin 
(singing) but that dont last long some dna lt 
cant sleep to itis (it is) nere day and a beating 
at my heart and the pasperation will poer out of 
me as cold as watter and a creaping over all my 
face as if there was something on it.” 

In publishing this, the Boston Medical Journal 
says, “Itis a deeply interesting and affect- 
ing case ; can any one tell us what is meant, in 
an adult subject, by the ‘oapen’ of the head? 
It cannot be an example of open fontanelles, we 
conclude—it is, at least, on open question.”’ 
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C9™ Terms of the Fira of oon Unto, 62,00 per an 
fam, invariably in advance, being divcontinued at th 
expiration of the time paki for. See imprint on last page 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M.—No general rule can be given as to the length « 
time to be devoted to sleep ; eseh one's mur 
decide the question 
“ Asprmant.”’—Two brothers, Frenchmen, named Mon 
gelfier, invented balloons, whieh they inflated with b: 
alr. ¢ the aeronaut made bin Sret assensien t: 


Rr 


& paper balloon Glied with bot air. 
Bueaxs K.—The ‘Man with the [ron Mask,"’ It ts no~ 


taltan diploma 
who had iveurred the wrath of Lowls ALY. by od 
feating certain of his projects. He was suddenly sole 
by some French soldiers, hurried into France, a 
in the Bastile, where he was confined from 1h 
‘until 1708, when death released him from his 

Mania &.—You should use & syphon to discharge ¢ 
water from the aguarium 

M. K —Dante published his “ Vita Noova ' at the age . 
twenty -sevea 

J. L., Manchester.— Talley rand is the author of the inf 
mous maxim :—'' Words were given to man te enal 
him to conceal his thoughts.” 

F. 0.—We commend you to Congreve's signe of love, vis 
“Lam melapebolic when theu art abeent, look like « 
ass when thou art present, wake for thee when | show! 
sleep, and even dream of thee when | am awake; sig) 
much, drink little, ent less, court solitude, am grow: 


very troublesome to every else 
love, it is madness, and then it is pardonable."’ 
Raapen.—-Sunday schools were firet established in Yor) 


shire, Kogiand, in 184. 

Bexceast 5.—Mantun wes blockaded by the French, A 
gust 5. 1706, and surrendered February ¥, 1707 

W. M-—Travelled artists and connoisseurs know 
enough the riches of the Madrid Museam ; but studen 
and many others will be ow to learn that 
collection includes 34 works by Michael ro 
Van Dyck, 10 by Poussin, G8 by Rubens, 43 by Be: 
ders, Od by Teniers, 48 by Tittan, and 34 by Paul Ve: 
Rese. 

8. M.—The first paper published in © 
was issued in the year 170,. 

M. M.. Lowell, Mass. —When we say euch « thing + 
happen “at the Greck kalends,’' we mean that it » 
bever take place-—because the kalends formed « di: 
ston of the Koman month which had no place in « 





reckoning of time. 
Trquimer —Ban Jallachioh, who became so famous & «: 
Hungarian revolution of 1848, died recently at Agre 
58. In spite of the life of warfare he had ied 
waa devoted to the arts and sclences, and war the 
Ventor of the art of fixing the color on sine by mr 
of acid, now so generally adopted, and which in Fre 
has increased the value of sine, according to return: 


Musique.—The composer Beethoven is buried tn ac: 

tery in the village of Wahring. 

limits. A plain obelisk marks the spot, on whi 

the figure of « barp and the single word *' Beethor: 
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THE AUSTRIAN OFFICERS. 

The newspapers have told us less about 
officers holding high rank in the Austrian « 
in Italy, than of those who command the v) 
rious allies. Among the leaders of the Kai: 
troops in Lombardy, those who have playc 
will play the leading parts of the war, 
Feidzeugmeister Francis Giulay (now re 
from the tivld), born in 1799; Baron Hess, 
in 1792; Count Schlick, general of cavalry ; 
Field-Marshal-Li , Prince Kdm 
Schwarzenberg, born in 1805, son of 
Marshal Prince Swarzenberg, who commer 
the allied armies at Leipsig and in 1814; | 
dek, born in 1813; Baron Rieschach; } 
Zobel and Ramming. 








commaniler-in chief of the army of Lom!,. 
belongs to one of the oldest families of Aw 
nobles. He is*un old soldier, and lort an « 
the battle of Leipsig. During the Hang. 
war, he particularly distinguished himself » 
batile of Kaipona. He is a general officer . 
venturous bravery, and very bold in hi 
cisions ; he and Benedek are the most popu 
the Austrian generals.” With the excepti: 
General Hess, who began his military car. 
Wagram, all the otber generals mentioned 
owe their chief military reputation to the 
paigns of Hungary, Piedmont gnd Lomba: 
1848 and 1849. ° 

France formerly reckoned several Av 
officers in the ranks of her army, but on), 
rose to be generals: Kreig (1793) and 8 
hoffen division-enerals ; Guiseppi Lecchi (: 
Slivarich de Heldemburg (1613) and Bax 
Sopransi (1813), brigadier-generals. 

The head-quarters staff of the Austrian 
is composed of four grades: Field-m». 
which corresponds to marshal of France ; 
zeugmeister (general officer of infantry, ar: 
engineers or staff, and | of cavalry) 
Field-marshal-lieutenant is a general of di 
and major-general is a grade correspondiny 
brigadier general of the French service. 

In 1854, there were inthe Austrian arm 
field-marshals, twenty-three feldzeugmeist 
generals of cavalry, one hundred and + 
field-marshal lieutenants, and one hundr: 
sixty major-generals, 

Generals Giulay and Hess commanded 
son at Magenta. General Hess looked 
him and issued his orders as if no san, 
strife was going on before him; while, 
other hand, Giulay could not keep still, by 
spurring his horse as if he was about to 
off with bis own orders, and as if he for 
aides-de-camp too slow in executing them 
bore the defeat with equanimity, while 
was driven to despair by the result, 

-- cores ed 
VICINITY OF BOSTON. 

There is certainly no city in this countr , 
can for a moment compare with that of «. 
for its beautiful and highly cultivated . 

The nataral edvantages, which are ver 
have been made the most of by cultivar 
and the liberal expenditure of mone, 
level and finely kept roads, diverging in 
rections, form unequalled drives, passin, 
beaatiful residences choice conservatories 
grounds and elsborately cultivated park 
Boston citizens. The last ten years b.: 
the rich lands, within « radius A eigh 
miles of the city, an architectural ornan) 
of wonderful variety and beauty, diversi: 
panorama which meets the eye of » 
who drives over the roads, with a che 
challenges unqualified delight. The , 
wealth and refinement of taste of our pop 
have sought in thie mode ® most com 


field for display and improvement, « 
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elled, he wore it his bosom, and when he 
pt at night it was his pillow. It was the light 
his log cabin, and the instructor of his chil- 
n. It descended from James, through the 
erations of the same name, to Judith Rogers, 
’» married Thomas Potter, of Hopkinton, 
ode Island, and has now been in the posses- 
n of the Potter family about one hundred 
rs. The family claim also the direct Rogers 
cent, through Judith Rogers, wife of Thomas. 
present owner now lives at Potter Hill, Rhode 
and ; but the Bible is, for a time, in the hands 
Daniel Rogers, Esq., of New London. It 
itains the New Testament, Psalms, and a part 
the Liturgy of the English Church in the 
zn of Edward VI. It is not divided into 
rses, and its division into chapters differs from 
. ng James’s translation. It is Matthew’s or 
anmer's Bible. 





A BAD SPELL OF SICKNESS. 
Che following unique description of symptoms 
1 sensations is copied verbatim et literatim from 
original document, which was lately received 
a physician in this city: “I have a noise 
da blowing in my right ere and in my left 
re is a ace. Poe and it beats as if there was 
uething flying in it and when I ley down it is 
vays worse. I have apain in the oapen of my 
id and it comes down into my left eye and 
»w and some times itis like the birds sinin,; 
iging) but that dont last long some times I 
tsleep to itis (it is) nere day and a beatting 
ny heart and the pasperation will poer out of 
as cold as watter a creaping over all my 
‘e as if there was something on it.” 
in publishing this, the Boston Medical Journal 
vs, “Itis a deeply interesting and affect- 
: case; can any one tell us what is meant, in 
adult subject, by the ‘oapen’ of the head ? 
»annot be an ple of open f les, we 
clude—it is, at least, on open question.”’ 
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neighborhood is winning the name of a rural 
paradise. Cultivated architects find ample em- 
ployment, and landscape gardeners are in de- 
mand. All this is to be rejoiced at—for in what 
better way can money be expended, than in 
beautifying our homes, and in seconding those 
kindly favors which the liberal hand of Nature 
has bestowed upon our favored and happy 
locality? A distinguished stranger, of taste and 





(> Terms of the Frac or ovr Untox, $2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. M.—No general rule can be given as to the length of 
time to be devoted to sleep; each one’s experience must 
decide the question. 

“ Asprrant.”"—Two brothers, Frenchmen, named Mont- 
golfier, invented balloons, which ban ogee with hot 
air. Godard the aeronaut made his first ascension in 
@ paper balloon filled with hot air. 

Evarxe R.—The *‘ Man with the Iron Mask,” it is now 

ly allowed, was Matthioli, an Italian diplomat- 
it, who had incurred the wrath of Louis XIV. by de- 
feating certain of his projects. He was suddenly seized 
some French soldiers, hurried into France, and 
lodged in the Bastile, where he was confined from 1661 
until 1703, when death released him from his bondage. 
nia 8.—You should use a syphon to discharge the 
water from the aquarium. 

M. R.—Dante published his “ Vita Nuova” at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

J. L., Manchester.—Talleyrand is the author of the infa- 
mous maxim :—‘‘ Words were given to man to enable 
him to conceal his thoughts.” 

. C.—We commend you to Congreve’s signs of love, viz., 
“Tam melancholic when thou art absent, look like an 
ass when thou art present, wake for thee when I should 

, and even dream of thee wi ; sigh 
much, drink little, eat less, court solitude, am grown 
very entertainiug to myseif, and (as I ain informed) 
very troublesome to everybody else. If this be not 
love, it is madness, and then it is pardonable.”’ 

Reaper.—Sunday schools were first established in York- 
shire, England, in 1784. 

8 iT 8.—Mantua wes blockaded by the French, Au- 
gust 8, 1796, and surrendered February 2, 1797. 

W. M+ Travelled artists and connoisseurs know well 
enough the riches of the Madrid Museum ; but students 
and many others will be surprised to learn that the 
collection includes 34 works by Michael Angelo, 22 by 
Van Dyck, 19 by Poussin, 62 by Ku , 23 by Sney- 
ders, 53 by Teniers, 43 by Titian, and 24 by Paul Vero- 


nese. 

8. M.—The first paper published in ¢ 
was issued in the year 179. 

M. M.. Lowell, Muss.—When we say such a thing will 
happen “at the Greek kalends,’’ we mean that it will 
never take place—because the kalends formed « divi- 
sion of the Koman month which had no place in the 
Greek reckoning of time. 

Inquirerk.—Ban Jullachich, who became so famous fi the 
Hap; revolution of 1848, died recently at Agram, 








aged 58. In spite of the life of warfare he had led, he 
was devoted to the arts and sciences, and was the in- 
ventor of the art of tixiug the color on zinc by means 
of acid, now so generally adopted, and which in France 
has increased the value of zinc, according to returns of 
the Vielle Montagne, more than forty per cent. during 
the last few years. 

Musique.—The composer Beethoven is buried in a ceme- 
tery in the village of Wahring. just outside the city 
limits. A plain obelisk marks the spot. on which is 
the figure of « harp and the single word ** Beethoven.” 


THE AUSTRIAN OFFICERS. 

The newspapers have told us less about the 
officers holding high rank in the Austrian army 
in Italy, than of those who command the victo- 
rious allies. Among the leaders of the Kaiser’s 
troops in Lombardy, those who have played or 
will play the leading parts of the war, are 
Feldzeugmeister Franeis Giulay (now retired 
from the field), born in 1799; Baron Hess, born 
in 1792; Count Schlick, general of cavalry ; and 
Field-Marshal-Lieutenants, Prince Edmund 
Schwarzenberg, born in 1805, son of Field- 
Marshal Prince Swarzenberg, who commanded 
the allied armies at Leipsig and in 1814; Bene- 
dek, born in 1813; Baron Rieschach; Baron 
Zobel and Ramming. ‘ 

Count Schlick, general of cavalry, who has 
taken the place of Feldzeugmeister Giulay as 
commaniler-in chief of the army of Lombardy, 
belongs to one of the oldest families of Austrian 
nobles. He is*an old soldier, and lot an eye in 
the battle of Leipsig. During the Hungarian 
war, he particularly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Kalpona. He is a general officer of ad- 
venturous bravery, and very bold in his de- 
cisions ; he and Benedek are the most popular of 
the Austrian generals." With the exception of 
General Hess, who began his military career at 
Wagram, all the other generals mentioned above 
owe their chief military reputation to the cam- 
paigns of Hungary, Piedmont and Lombardy in 
1848 and 1849. . 

France formerly reckoned several Austrian 
officers in the ranks of her army, but only five 
rose to be generals: Kreig (1793) and Stetten- 
hoffen,division-g ls ; Guiseppi Lecchi (1800), 
Slivarich de Heldemburg (1813) and Bason de 
Sopransi (1813), brigadier-generals. 

The head-quarters staff of the Austrian army 
is composed of four grades: Field-marshal, 
which corresponds to marshal of France ; Feld- 
zeugmeister (general officer of infantry, artillery, 
engineers or staff, and general of cavalry). ‘The 
Field-marshal-lieutenant is a general of division, 
and major-general is a grade corresponding to the 
brigadier general of the French service. 

In 1854, there were inthe Austrian army four 
field-marshals, twenty-three feldzeugmeisters and 
generals of cavalry, one hundred and sixteen 

field-marshal lieutenants, and one hundred and 
sixty major-generals. 

Generals Giulay and Hess commanded in per- 
son at Magenta. General Hess looked about 
him and issued his orders as if no sanguinary 
strife was going on before him; while, on the 
other hand, Giulay could not keep still, but kept 
spurring his horse as if he was about to gallop 
off with bis own orders, and as if he found his 
aides-de-camp too slow in executingthem. Hess 
bore the defeat with equanimity, while Giulay 
was driven to despair by the result. 











VICINITY OF BOSTON. 

There is certainly no city in this country which 
can for a moment compare with that of our own, 
for its beautiful and highly cultivated suburbs. 
The natural advantages, which are very great, 
have been made the most of by cultivated taste, 
and the liberal expenditure of money. The 
level and finely kept roads, diverging in all di- 
rections, form unequalled drives, passing by the 
beautiful residences,choice conservatories,elegant 
grounds and elaborately cultivated parks of our 
Boston citizens. The last ten years has given 
the rich lands, within a radius of eight or ten 
miles of the city, an architectural ornamentation 
of wonderful variety and beauty, diversifying the 
panorama which meets the eye of a stranger, 
who drives over the roads, with a charm that 
challenges unqualified delight. The growing 
wealth and refinement of taste of our population, 
have sought in this mode a most commendable 
field for display and improvement, until our 





ul , with whom we enjoyed a half day’s 
drive in our environs lately, expressed with rap- 
ture all we have signified in this paragraph. 





THE BALLOU STATUE. 

Brackett, the American sculptor, has been 
engaged for nearly four years upon an elegant 
marble statue of the late Hosra Battov. The 
elaborate work has at last been completed, and is 
now placed over the tomb of him it commem- 
orates, at Mount Auburn. It is a striking and 
noble memento of the love and honor borne for 
his memory by that denomination at the head of 
which he stood for so many years. Mr. Brack- 
ett was employed by a committee chosen from 
the Universalist denomination at large, and has 
added another evidence of his patient skill and 
true genius, by producing a brilliant work of art. 
A cotemporary says: 

“ The statue of Hosea Ballou now stands at 
Mount Auburn. It is of white marble, pure and 
serene in the sunlight, calm and dignitied in the 
shade. It has been ht b kett, one 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The Brothers Godard are employed by Napo- 
leon III. to make reconnoisances from balloons. 

Dr. Hail says that few cases of sudden death 
attributed to heart-disease are really so produced. 

A sergeant in Liverpool lately discovered a 
lady disguised in uniform among his recruits. 

Mr. La ‘Mountain will soon start in his balloon 
from Waterville, N. Y., for the seaside. 

A man in Newark, N. J., died lately. from the 
effects of eating cherries, stones and all. 

The city council of Springfield, Ill., has voted 
$2000 to continue boring the artesian well. 

Loretta Nickerson has been appointed post- 
mistress of Harwich, in place of her father. 

The purchase of the Hi k house by the 
State has not yet been completed. 

The Victoria Bridge will certainly be open for 
travel by the first of November next. 

A writer in Florence says that a Boston gen- 
tleman has volunteered in the Italian army. 

The corner stone of the New York Agricultural 
College, at Ovid, Seneca Co., has been laid. 

It is inferred from partial returns that the pop- 
ulation of the State of Iowa is 700,000. 

The New England Farmer is now published by 
Messrs. Nourse, Tolman & Eaton. 

The French in Italy set up telegraph wires as 
fast as the army advances, Great enterprise ! 

Commander Maury is not to be removed from 
the National Observatory, as has been rumored. 








of the best of our penny sculptors. It 
stands on the main avenue from the gate of en- 
trance. The person seeking for the grave of 
Ballou, will pass along this avenue, leaving the 
cenotaph of Spurzheim on the left, the statue of 
Bowditch on the right, until just as he com- 
mences to descend the southern slope, he will see 
the Ballou statue on his left hand. There lics 
the body of that t and good man, with that 
of his amiable wife. The statue is, of itself, we 
think about seven feet in height. It is a 

representation of the original. It varies slightly 


as you take a front or profile view—the protile is - 


perhaps the best. Itstands on a base of about 
six feet in height, the top of the head being about 
fourteen feet high. Under all is a sub-base, five 
feet square, of elegantly wrought granite, ten or 
twelve inches high; then another section, four 
feet or upwards in height, about in the form of a 
cube; and onthe front of this is the one word 
‘BALLOU.’ There is no other inscription.” 





NEWSPAPER EDITING. 

The Index speaks of being much amused at 
the relation of a case by the late John L. Waller. 
He, with his characteristic humor, gave the fol- 
lowing incidents: A plain brother was very 
anxious to write for the Western Recorder—the 
paper of which, at the time, Dr. Waller had 
charge—had often expressed his desire, without 
much encouragement, but was finally told to 
write, and the article should appear. He wrote, 
but, said the doctor, “such a mess!” But, sup- 
posing that one effort would satisfy his corre- 
spondent, he put the article in shape, gave it a, 
point, thought and connection, and next week 
the brother saw it under his signature. He came 
to the editor under a glow of delight, and said— 
“Why, Brother Waller, I did not know I could 
write so well! JZ must write again!” 





“Tue Marw or tHe Rancae: or, The 
Regul and Mod. .’—We have just issued 
the ninth edition of this famous Texan story, by 
Dr. J. H. Robi This | was written 








expressly for us,and is illustrated with large 


original drawings, and being the best border story 
which has been published for years, we are not 
surprised that nearly 70,000 copies have been 
sold!! We will send it, post paid, by return of 
mail to any one, on the receipt of twenty cents in 
postage stamps or silver. 





Aw Estate or Twenty Mittions.—Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart., who recently died 
in London, has left personal property in Eng- 
land exceeding $10,000,000, and real estate of a 
like amount. The will is most voluminous, and 
-has no less than forty-two codicils, most of them 
in the baron’s own handwriting. The probate 
stamp duty payable thereon is $75,000, which is 
the maximum. 





Wispom anv PxiLosopxy.—Horace Wal- 
pole says: “To act with common sense, ac- 
cording to the moment, is the best wisdom I 
know; and the best philosophy is to do one’s 
duties, take the world as it comes, submit re- 
spectfully to one’s lot, bless the goodness that has 
given us so much happiness with it whatever it 
is, and despise affectation.” 





A Case or Disrress.—The following case 
of modest assurance appeared recently in the 
advertising columns of the London Times: “ A 
gentlewoman will return her sincere thanks to 
those who would kindly assist her in procuring a 
pianoforte. Stamps thankfully received. Ad- 
dress Vg 








A sew Horer.—We observe that capitalists 
are moving in the purpose of erecting a fine 
large hotel at the south part of Boston, where 
such a structure is certainly much needed. The 
rapid growth and improvement of Boston calls 
for such a convenience. 





Contrasann Artictes.—In reply to the 
Manhattan Company, General Cass states that 
fire-arms and munitions of war are contraband, 
and their exportation to a belligerent country is 
at risk of the party sending them. 





Retort.—A miser having threatened to give 
& poor man some blows with a stick—“I don’t 
believe you,” said the other, “for you have not 
the heart to give anything.” 





Greatyress.—No man is so truly great, what- 
ever other titles to eminence he may have, as 
when, after taking an erroneous step, he resolves 
to “tread that step backward.” 





Avstria.—The woman-whipping nation has 


got its deserts at last, and is handsomely 
thrashed. 





Persoxat.—Hon. Edward Everett contem- 


plates a visit to Europe, we understand, this 
mmer. 





Brainard’s lately-published portrait of the poet 
Longfellow is meeting with a very large sale. 

Luxury is for the rich; the poor had best con- 
tent themselves without it. 

A poet calls the Mississippi an eloquent river. 
It ought to be—it has a dozen mouths. 

Alfred Stewart, the boy comedian, has lately 
been starring in Cincinnati. 

What machine is sometimg seen in a ball- 
room? A spinning-Jenny. 

In one day recently 100 cars on the New York 
Central R. R. brought 1600 cattle to Albany. 

Boa constrictors are the most affectionate crea- 
tures living—always ready to embrace anybody. 

A poet sings, “‘ The whines their revels keep ” 
around the dog-pound in New York ! 





WILL IT Pay?p 

Young man, you who have been dazzled by 
the stories of golden promise in California, and 
Pike’s Peak, and who realize such a restlessness 
on account thereof; pause before you commit 
the irreparable mistake of leaving a comfortable 
home, and ever so humble, But sure a support, to 
follow an ignis fataus, that leads only astray. 
Remember the actual cost in money necessary to 
reach the desolate and miserable region you 
contemplate ; remember the loss of time which 
must be incurred in the long, tedious, and trying 
journey, along whose road so many lie down to 
die ; remember the health-destroying and terribly 
laborious occupation which mining really is, even 
to the most successful; recollect the depraved 
character of the people with whom you must in- 
evitably be associated ; recall the sweet home ties 
that you will sever to take up so forbidding a 
connection; and then do not forget that not one 
in a hundred has ever-yet met with as good suc- 
cess in life by emigrating to the gold regions, as 
they knew at home! Let these few facts be con- 
sidered, and them calmly ask yourself—will it 
pay? “Slow and sure,” is a good axiom. Let 
well alone, and be contented to realize a fair re- 
turn for your industry; save a little every year 
and lay it carefully by on interest, and you will 
be worth more in the inheritance of health, com- 
fort, and money, than the more venturesome. 
To nine hundred and ninety out of every thou- 
sand who have gone to Pike’s Peak for gold, the 
enterprise has proved only a miserable and de- 
structive failure, a large per centage paying the 
penalty even of their lives for their folly. 





Mapame pe WIitHorst.—We are told by a 
Newport gossiper that from a tiny little cottage, 
just fitted to its fair owner’s size, and nestled in a 
bower, may be heard, sometimes of an evening, 
a sweet, musical, low Persiani organ, making de- 
lighted the air around—the organ of Cora de 
Wilhorst. And of a morning, the owner of that 
sweet organ may be seen, attired asa true “ figlia 
del reggimento,” with miniature gun on shoul- 
der, pursuing the pastimes of the field, and bring- 
ing down her snipe with as deadly an aim as the 
oldest sportsman. 








A very smart Girt.—There is a young wo- 
man employed in the Harmony Mill, Cohoes, 
who, during a period of years that she has been 
employed in that establishment, has saved from 
her regular wages, and from earnings by doing 
ornamental needie-work, over twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, Yet she has found time to study 
and master French, as well as the higher branches 
of English. She is about twenty-two years of age, 
really good iooking, and a vivacious companion. 





Eccentric Licutyixc.—The house of Mrs. 
Jeremiah Allen, of Westport, was struck by 
lightning a few days since, and the electric fluid 
visited every room in the house—damaged the 
walls—moved a cooking-stove, but injured no 
one seriously, although Mrs. Allen, who had lain 
down, had her shoes taken off by the lightning. 





Boston Musecum.—The “ light fantastic ” has 
been the summer card ,at this popular establish- 
ment. The auditorium has been thoroughly 
ventilated, and is cool and pleasant; but we had 
much rather look at the evolutions of the Ronzani 
Ballet Troupe than “be ’em,” dancing in July 
and August. 





Tue American Eacie.—We are happy to 
hear that this illustrious bird is slowly recovering 
from the attacks of our 4th of July orators, who 
always handle him rather severely on Indepen- 
dence Day. Not @ village spouter but has a 
shot at him. 





New York Savines Banxs.—Since the first 
of last January upwards of $30,000,000 have 
been deposited in the savings banks of New York 
and Brooklyn by the working classes, bearing in- 
terest from 4 to 6 per cent. 





foreigu Btems. 


The London Era says that prior tothe late 
race for the Durham Handicap, Little Agnes, the 
winner, had half a gallon of strong beer given 
her. 

The colossal statue of Hugh Miller, to be set 
up at Cromarty, is nearly completed. It is by 
Mr. Handyside Ritchie, and is said to be a very 
successful likeness. 

A statue of the first Emperor Napoleon, rep- 
resenting him as a pupil of the military school 
of Brienne, holding in his hand a volume of 
Plutarch’s Lives, has been erected in Brienne. 

Hon. William H. Seward, while in London, 
received great attention from the leading officers 
of the government, and was treated with marked 
courtesy by the queen and Prince Albert. 


On the recent Derby day there were only four 
persons in attendance at the House of Lords, 
consisting of two ladies in the gallery, Lord 

uchamp, and Lord Radner, the latter sitting 
on the opposition benches. 

An imperial ukase, just published in St. Pe- 
tershurg, makes some important ameliorations in 
the position of the Jews in Russia. They in- 
clude the admission of Jews into the high trad- 
ing guilds, as well as into the Russian colleges. 

Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, who recently died 
in London, left to the Jews of that city nearly 
$40,000 for educational and religious purposes. 
His estate was sworn at $5,000,000. e had a 

rincely residence in St. John’s Lodge, the most 
Peantifal part of Regent’s Park. 

Marshal Count Giulay, Ex-Commander-in 
Chief of the Austrian army of Italy, has retired 
to his estate. In passing through Vienna, to 
take leave of his political: and military friends, 
he subscribed twenty-five thousand florins to the 
fund for the expenses of the war. 

Henry Edmonds, an American, who was de- 
tained in the Pentonville Prison, of London, has 
recently made his escape by leaping over the 
wall in disguise, so that those who saw him fall 
in the street did not recognize him as a prisoner. 
Jumping into a cab, he was soon out of sight. 

A Chinese high officer has been recently de- 
capitated for favoritism in the literary examina- 
tion. For a consideration in silver the examiner 
surreptitiously exchanged essays, giving his 
favorite the benefit of a first rate one in place of 
one of no merit, for which he received the silver, 
but lost his head. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


He is truly wise, who can endure evil, and en- 
Joy good. 
Begin life with but little show ; you may in- 
crease it afterwards. 

It is common, says Tacitus, to esteem most 
what is most unknown. 

It costs us more to be miserable than would 
make us perfectly happy. ’ 

When a great man stoops or trips, the small 
men around him suddenly become greater. 

We suppose that toleration is carried quite far 
enough when men tolerate intolerance. 

Never despise humble services ; when large 
ships run aground, little boats may pull them off. 

Fancy is the canvass whereon we paint our 
wishes ; for that which we know, we can never 
have. 

Never pride yourself on having done a partic- 
ularly wise thing ; it may hereafter show itself to 
have been particularly foolish. 

The man whose soul lives in the thoughts of 
wealth, can never become the possessor of that 
inestimable jewel—content. 

There are men, who by long consulting only 
their own inclinati have fi that others 
have a claim to the same deference. 

Resolution without foresight is but a temera- 
rious folly; and the consequences of things are 
the first points to be taken into consideration. 

It is as disagreeable to a prodigal to keep an 
account of his expenses, as itis to a sinner to 

ine his i ; the deeper they search, 
the worse they find themselves. 

The greatest misfortunes. men fall into arise 
from themselves; and that temper which is 
called very often, though with great injustice, 
good nature, is the source of a numberless train 
of evils. 

Man rsons spend so much time in criticis- 
ing and disputing about the gospel, that they 
have none for practising it. As if two sick men 
should quarrel about the bg eye of their 

hysician’s p iption, and forget to take their 

















medicine. 

Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, manner, 
nor fashion—but in the mind. A high sense of 
honor, a determination never to take a mean ad- 
vantage of another, an adherence to truth, deli- 
cacy, politeness towards those with whom we 
have dealings, are its ial ch istics. 








Yoker’s Budget. 


What bites sharper without teeth than with? 
The scissors. 

“Now then, where are you driving to?” as 
the nail said to the hammer. 

Children are much like jellies—as they are 
moulded, so will they turn out. 

Gardening is employment fit for Paradise—as 
Adam and Eve were gardeners; but who be- 
lieves they killed pigs and ate sausages ? 

“Why does father call mother ‘honey? ” 
asked a boy of his eldest brother. ‘“ Can’t 
think, “cept it’s because she has a large comb in 
her head.” 

“JT saw an excellent thing in your pamphlet,” 
said Daniel O’Connell to a young writer. “Eh? 
What, sir?’ was the eager rejoinder. ‘‘ A pen- 
ny bun, my friend.” 

A Yankee down East has made the grand dis- 
covery, that a window glazed with old hats is a 
sure indication that the occupants have seen a 
ram bottle. 

A bachelor the other morning remarked that 
wives, who use the needle, are like the enemy 
spoken of in the parable—they sew tures while 
the husbandmen sleep. 

Some of the country papers are still complain- 
ing of the drought. e should like to know 
what else was expected but a “dry” time, after , 
the new liquor law was put in force. 

On a person asking another if he believed in 
the appearance of spirits, he replied: “ No; but 
I believe in their disappearance, for I have 
missed a bottle of gin since last night.” 

An English paper semi-jocosely says that roast 
beef, Serenity of mind, a pretty wife, and cold 
water baths will make almost any man “ healthy, 
wealthy and wise.” 

Love fits into rhyme as natarally as peas in a 
pod ; in fact, rhyme without love in it would be 
pods without peas, or in other words, mere husks 
without any marrow—fat. 

A clergyman, when the contribution box re- 
turned with little silver in it, said he never before 
understood the text, “ Alexander, the copper- 
smith, did me much evil.” 

Leading-article writers delight in alluding to 
Ttaly as the “ political chess-bourd.” We su 
pose then that it may be said with perfect fair- 
ness of the Emperor of Austria, when he pledged 
his crown jewels, that he played his first pawn ¢ 





Quill and Scissors. 


A young Swedish singer, Mademoiselle An- 


| dree, is making a great sensation at Stockholm, 


and promises, it would seem, to be another Jenny 
Lind. Ata concert given recently at the Royal 
Theatre, and attended by all the rank and fashion 
of the court and city, she was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm. She is about to make her 
appearance on the opera stage. 

In the early history of Harvard University 
corporal punishment was one of the most com- 
mon means of correction—the tutors chastising 
the students at discretion. By the college an- 
nals it appears that when one Thomas Sargeant 
was publicly whipped in the hall, the exercises 
were opened and closed with prayer. 

Two more cargoes of coolies have arrived at 
Havana, landing alive 930. The whole number 
shipped by vessels which have arrived in Cuba 
is 47,631 —delivered at the port of Havana, 
40,564—leaving on their ocean path seven thou- 
sand and sixty-four. 

A son of Samuel Wire, of New Haven, is head 
mechanic in the railroad machine shop in St. 
Petersburgh, Russia. His situation is a pleasant 
and profitable one, and he speaks in high terms 
of the personal bearing, kindness and affubility 
of the emperor. 

A San Francisco letter says Colonel Fremont 
has just got his great quartz drill in operation on 
the Mariposa claim, and it is fully believed that 
the colonel and his associates will reap a rich re- 
ward for their persevering enterprise. 

The Philadelphia bakers held an indignation 
meeting a few evenings since, to declaim against 
an ordinance of the city which provides for the 
sale of bread by weight and the placing upon it 
the initials of the manufacturer. 

No time within the history of New York has 
so many fine buildings been demolished, and so 
many valuable ones erected. ‘The building docs 
not seem to be confined to Broadway, but on the 
Bowery and side streets as well. 

A fellow named Bell, who attempted to abduct 
a young girl at Haynesville, Alabama, was 
caught by the indignant citizens and “ lashed 
within an inch of his life.” Six hundred stripes 
were laid upon him.” 

Philip Steinnertz, in New York, petitions for a 
divorce from his wife, on the ground, among 
others, that she beats him with a stick, and bein, 
“a very weak and sickly man ” he cannot stand 
the discipline. 

Of North American birds, the Smithsonian 
collection embraces nearly 700 species, of which 
Audubon enumerates only 500. More than a 
quarter of the additional 200 species have been 
added by the institute. 

A Cincinnati paper relates a terrible tragedy. 
James Goddard, of Vernon, Indiana, blew out 
his wife’s brains, and then cut his own throat. 
They had quarrelled, and her abandonment led 
to the occurrence. 

A Philadelphia paper tells of a well-known 
broker, a few months ago worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, who, by unlucky specula- 
tions, now possesses nothing convertible save two 
shirts and a boot jack. 

By railroad accidents—or misdemeanors — 
there have been in the brief space of six years, 
nearly four hundred human beings hurried to a 
terrible death, and over six hundred more cruelly 
maimed. 

The Sulphur Springs, at Niagara, have been 
put in complete repair, and opened for the use of 
the public, in connection with the Monteagle 
Hotel, near Suspension Bridge. 

Ata late anniversary of the San Francisco 
Sunday School Union, it was stated that the as- 
sociation now comprise 263 teachers, 1400 schol- 
ars and fourteen schools. 

Female pickpockets are nu in New 
York city. One was recently arrested by the 
police, who saw her inquiring her way of a lady 
and took the opportunity to filch a purse. 

One of the n in the late disaster upon 
the Michi, on Senthre. Railroad settled with the 
oar" for the loss of his wife and child for 

500. 





The Millerites of New Jersey held a meeting 
last month, at Newark, to condole with each 
other on the postponement of the destruction of 
the world. 

Among the prisoners in the Schenectady i pak 
an old fellow of 90 years, who is charged with 
assault with intent to kill his son-in-law. 

The Universalist meeting house in Danversport 
was sold last week by auction, and purchased for 
a Catholic church, the sum of $2650. 

European papers speak of the approaching 
departure of the celebrated pianist, Madame 
Clara Schumann, for the United States. 

The first street railroad in St. Louis has just 
been finished. Great rejoicings followed the 
initiatory car. 

The public debt of the United States, on July 
Ist, was $65,264,000. 


Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Leonard Serrat 
w Miss Mary Owens. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Edward EK. Thayer to Miss 
Ruth J. Shute. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. John L. Nixon to Miss Eliza 
J. Trimble. 

Ky Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George W. Demond to Miss 

ucinda L. jing. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George Wyckoff to Miss Annie 
C. Coggswell. 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Thomas Taylor to Miss Honora 





Wells. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr Ellis, Rev. Charles K. 
Clarke, of Princeton, N. J., to Miss Mary L. Thompson. 
At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Mason, Mr. in ¥. Hill- 
man to Miss Frances 


. Foster. 
At Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Newhall, Mr. Frank W. Ab- 
bott to Miss = ary a 
At Lynn, by Kev. Mr Bramap, Mr. Benjamin F. Doak 
iss Sarah N. Edmester. 
At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Patch, Mr. Edward Roun- 
dey to Miss Mary E. Coffin. 
At Easex, by Rev. Mr. Fitz, Mr. Daniel Coggswell to 
Miss Caroline E. Foss. 
At Newburyport, by Rey. Mr. Pike, Mr. James Manser 
to Miss Lucy A. Colby. 
At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Foster, Mr. James H. Patterson 
to Miss Euzebia B. Walton. 
At Weston, by Kev. Dr. Fields, Mr. John ¥. Warren, 
of Boston, to Miss Barah A. Viles. 
At Boothbay, Me., by Rev. Mr. Thompson. Mr John 
. Mallard to Miss Mary E. Smith. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Nancy Kimball, 58; Miss Sarah Ann 
Woods, 29; Mrs. Eunice Usgood, 50; Mrs. Sarah E. Carie- 
ton, 44; Miss Sersh Cecilia Lawler, 22; Mrs. Sarah Ad- 
ams, 71; Mrs. Mary P. Hay ward, 63; Mrs. Ann Rogers, 
0; Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Billings, 8); Mrs. Hannah 
Paine, 85; Mrs Rebecca D. Russell, 55; Mrs Martha H. 
Peach, 60; Mr. John Barnes, 50 
tone Koxbury, Miss Susan M. Hovey, 22; Mrs. Betsey B 

ley, 

At Ohelsea, Mrs. Hannah Homans, 84 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Rachel K. Cutter, (A. 

At Malden, Mre. Mary P. Ripley, 23. 

at beg yg William , 3. 

At Salem, Col. William Ko 78; Mr. Jose; Tanson 
50; Mr. David Dodge, 6). pe pees 

At Marblehead, Mr. Joseph T. Foss, 22. 

At Gloucester, Dr Henry Morthall, 46 

At Kowley, Mrs. Ruth Ann Todd, 45. 

At Newbury port, Mrs. Kuth Davis, 53. 

At Past Weymouth, Mr. lease French, 67 

At Weston. Mr. John 8. Ellis, #0. 

at prance amy Mine Sally Kichmond, 80 

at *, Capt. Benjamin C. Dillingham, 41 

At Nautocket, Capt Charles Mere 

Nantacket, t ries Murphy, o 

Sheffield, 81; Mrs Mehitable Lembo a = 

At Cartive, Me., Mr. Edward F. Collins, 2). 

At Detroit, Michigan, Hon. Anderson (. Rose. $2 

At Halifex, N.8., Hon. Kufus Choate, of Boston, 0 
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THE FOREST’S JOYS. 


ees 
BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ 
See 


Come, come to the forest! 
The wildwoods for me, 

Where a shout can resound 
So joyous and free; 

Where the oak and the pine 
With the hemlock unite, 
To form nature's wild music, 

And gladden our sight. 


0. come to the woods! 
There is nothing so gay 
As the trees and the flowers 
Clad in summer array. 
Then, come, let the echoes 
Our laughter resound, 
For freedom and gaiety 
Here can abound. 


More pleasant in winter 
The parlor may be, 
But a moss-covered log 
And gay summer for me; 
With the sweet woodland violets, 
Whose perfume will say, 
“To the woods, to the woods 
Let us hasten away!” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LAST OF THE SAVED. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


[How the following narrative came into my 
hands, it is a matter unnecessary to state. The 
main matter for the reader’s consideration is, 
whether it is,sufficiently interesting to repay him 
for the trouble of perusing it; and that, unfor- 
tunately cannot be ascertained beforehand, since 
“the only proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
It is an account of the adventures of probably 
“the last of the saved ” from the wreck of the 
ill fated Central America, being a transcript or 
statement made by himself] 


I was born in the great West, and there brought 
up till I was old enough to enter the United 
States navy, where I remained until the close of 
the war with Mexico. Soon after that event, I 
resigned my place in the service, and became a 
resident of California. It was in making my 
second visit to the East that I became a passen- 
ger aboard of the Central America. I will not 
attempt any history of what occurred on that 
unfortanate vessel, since all the facts have been 
already laid before the public in a variety of 
forms. When the ship went down, I was drawn 
down to a great depth, and was almost begin- 
ning to despair of ever rising again, when I at 
last became conscious of a change of direction, 
and a slow upward movement, which was soon 
accelerated. 

About the time that I thought I ought to have 
reached the surface, I received, as I supposed, a 
smart blow on the crown of.the head. I soon 
discovered, however, that I had in reality struck 
my head against the under surface of some float- 
ing object, which no doubt came from the wreck. 
It required two or three more bumps to restore 
my presence of mind sufficiently to induce me 
to think of swimming out from under the ob- 
struction. At last I reached the surface, and it 
was not a moment too soon, for my lungs would 
not have endured the restraint imposed on them a 
second longer, without consequences of a most se- 
rious nature. With a great gulp of relief, I dis- 
engaged my mouth and nostrils from the water, 
threw back my head, and gazed upon the extra- 
ordinary sights around me. 

Hundreds of human beings were struggling in 
the waves, amidst a confused medley of objects 
thrown up from the wreck. Many were already 
in the agonies of death, and some were clutching 
their stronger companions with the proverbial 
tenacity of drowning men. Others were grasp- 
ing at the floating articles, and not unfrequently 
two or more of them would catch a plank or 
spar too small to sustain their united weight, 
and then all would go down into the mighty 
abyss together. Some would hold up their 
hands while they were disappearing, and shriek 
piteously for assistance ; while others calmly and 
silently resigned themselves to their awful doom. 
The scene was such as no words of mortal man 
could adequately describe, and I will not pretend 
to attempt it. 

The stoutest and best swimmers were all mak- 
ing their way out of the struggling throng, and 
I was about to follow their example, when I 
perceived that the object against which my head 
had struck—a large door or hatch—was already 

pied by a gentl whom I had known 
very well in California. Itherefore relinquished 
my design of resting upon it, and was swimming 
after a plank which was floating a few yards off, 
when the Californian uttered a shrill cry, and al- 
most i diately disapp d. From the man- 
ner in which he struggled, I saw that some one 
of the namerous drowning men around him 
had seized him by the leg and dragged him un- 
der. I saw him no more, but I took warning by 
his fate, and determined to get out of the strug- 
gling throng as fast as I possibly could. I there- 
fore seized the hatch, and striking out with my 
legs, pushed it before me, and thus made my 
escape. Before I could get ou: of the crowd of 
desperate, dying men, I was clutched several 
times with desperate tenacity ; but, by exerting 
my strength to the utmost, I always managed to 
disengage myself, and at last reached a spot 
where I was secure from any danger of that sort. 
One by one the struggling wretches disappeared, 
a great majority of them in the depths of the 
ocean, but a few floating away until they were 
out of sight, and I was left alone—alone on the 
wide ocean, and the shades of night closing rap- 
idly around me. For the first time in my life I 
realized the true meaning of loneliness. The 
thick darkness and the ever-restless sea were my 
only companions, and my heart sank within me, 
with a sense of utter desolation, which bordered 
closely on despair. 

Rousing myself at length, I strove to look my 
position fully in the face. My door was thick 
and strong, and made a tolerably good raft for a 
single person, though of course it did not pre- 














vent me from being continually drenched with 
water. I had no clothing but my pantaloons and 
shirt, but there were thick flannels underneath. 
The water was not very cold, but being con- 
tinually wet made it very unpleasant, and the air 
became quite chilly as the night advanced. 
My first thought was to look for the brig Marine, 
to which our women and children had been 
transferred. After I had been about three quar- 
ters of an hour in the water, I began to catch an 
occasional glimpse of a light from this or some 
other vessel, and if [ had had any means of lo- 
comotion, I might possibly have reached it ; but 
I was entirely at the mercy of the winds and 
waves, and in less than an hour I lost sight of 
it altogether. After that I composed myself as 
well as I could, and waited till daylight with all 
the patience I could muster, though never before 
had the night seemed half so long. 

The tedious monotony of those long hours of 
darkness was broken only by a single incident 
worth recalling. I was once hailed by a fellow- 
sufferer, who drifted near me, clinging to a brok- 
en spar. We conversed a short time, but while 
he was telling me'that it would be impossible for 
him to hold on much longer, his voice suddenly 
ceased, and all was still. I felt that it was the 
silence of death, and that at any moment his 
fate might be mine. Day dawned at last, and as 
the shadows vanished from the waters I was re- 
lieved of a portion of the still heavier shadow 
that rested on my soul. I had seen many per- 
ish before my eyes, but I was far better prepared 
to battle with the frowning ocean than most of 
them. Few of them had been provided with so 
good a vessel, and there was perhaps not one 
whose physical powers were capable of an equal 


_ degree of endurance. I was in perfect health, 


and I had been inured from childhood to hard- 
ship in almost every furm and variety. As the 
gray light of dawn stole over the sea, I scanned 
the horizon with intensely eager interest, but 
nothing was to be seen—nothing but a lowering 
sky and a dark, turbulent ocean. The day was 
spent in fruitless examinations of the same mo- 


‘notonous scene. Twice I caught sight of a far- 


distant sail, and once I thought that the vessel 
was gradually drawing near, but it was merely 
one of hope’s delusions, which left me more 
hopeless than before. 

What followed for three weary days and 
nights I will not dwell upon. It would be but a 
barren recital of hours and days of suffering, 
each one differing but little from the last, except 
that the terrible thirst which I endured became 
every hour more unendarable, particularly when 
the tropic sun blazed with unclouded violence, 
so that his fiery beams seemed an avalanche of 
burning brands perpetually falling on my naked 
head, till my very brain appeared to be on fire 
within my skull, which felt as if it were a solid 
case of red-hot iron, ready to burst with the heat- 
engendered vapors which could find no vent. 
The fourth day the sun was more terrifically hot 
than ever, and I felt sure that I would either die 
or go mad before night. For a single draught of 
cool water, I would have sold myself to either 
alternative. Heaven, to my imagination, was 
an ocean of ice-water, and I would have pur- 
chased it willingly with the sacrifice of life or 
reason either. In short, I was already more 
than half-crazed, and the burning sun was fast 
completing my mental alienation. But there 
was at least a partial relief at hand. 

A short time after the sun reached the merid- 
ian, it became shrouded in thick masses of vapor. 
Clouds on clouds, in immense masses, dark as 
midnight, began to pile themselves up in the hor- 
izon, while gleams of forked lightning illuminated 
their ragged crests, followed more and more 
speedily by louder and still louder reports from 
heaven’s artillery. The wind, which had quite 
died away, now burst forth with tenfold violence, 
and for an hour or more, blew a perfect hurri- 
vane. Lashed by the fierce tornado into fury 
equal to its own, the seething ocean whirled and 
foamed, and boiled and bubbled, as if it were a 
huge caldron, with the fires of ten thousand 
Etnas roaring beneath it. A tiny atom tossed 
on the surface of this raging sea, my little vessel 
was safer than a gigantic three-decker might have 
been. There was no possibility of foundering, 
though there was very great danger of being 
torn from the planks to which I clung with such 
desperate energy. And yet, upon the whole, the 
tempest with all its fary, was welcome ; for it 
brought with it a delicious coolness, and obscured 
the fierce sun which was driving me frantic. 
But the glory of it all was the rain, which soon 
began to descend in torrents. The richest Fa- 
lernian wine that ever tickled the Latin poet’s 
palate and fancy, could never have yielded a 
tithe of the gratification afforded me by the first 
delicious drops that fell upon my fevered tongue. 
I had but one regret—that they did not fall in 
hogsheads instead of drops. But it was best as 
it was, and I managed at last to slake my vast 
immensity of thirst. By various expedients, too, 





I had never heard of any craft anchoring in mid- 
ocean, or scudding under bare poles before a 
three-knot breeze, I was a good deal puzzled to 
know what to make of her. I did not, however, 
spend much time in speculating upon this phe- 
nomenon, for it soon occurred to me, that if she 
continued to make sail in that lubberly fashion, 
I might some time or other overhaul her. There 
was a goodly sized splinter almost, but not quite, 
broken off of my little raft, which I had not 
seen till the morning after I was wrecked, and 
which I had never detached from its position, 
because I had never before met with an oppor- 
tunity of using it to any advantage, and I 
thought.I could carry it best where it was. I 
now broke it off, and paddled away with it with 
all my might, steering for the mysterious 
schooner. My progress was of course very 
slow, and as the atmosphere was very thick, I 
lost sight of my object for a while; but it was 
not more than ten minutes before I saw it again, 
lying right under the sun. It was a long pull 
and a weary one, and my hands were blistered 
and my arms were aching before I could see I 
had materially lessened the distance. 

Meanwhile, the sailless craft continued to pre- 
sent exactly the same appearance as at first, and 
before I had accomplished half the job, I became 
pretty well convinced that there was nobody 
aboard of her. Her rigging hung neglected and 
torn in many places, and she was manifestly un- 
der no intelligent guidance, her helm being ap- 
parently lashed amidships. Towards the last, 
there seemed to be a current favoring me. The 
slant of the wind, too, was such as gradually 
to lessen the distance between us. If it had 
not been for these helps, I do not think I could 
have reached her before dark. As it was, I 
hauled alongside somewhere about four, P. M. 
As soon as I was near enough, I hailed, but re- 
ceived no reply. The vessel had certainly been 
deserted by her crew, but for what reason I could 
not conjecture. She was not exactly in ship- 
shape condition, certainly, but I could see no 
damage which might not have been easily re- 
paired. At all events, she promised me an asy- 
lum much more desirable than the quarters I now 
occupied. There were several ropes towing over 
the side, and I had no difficulty in getting aboard. 
Having reached the deck, I looked curiously 
around me. There was no one to be seen, and 
all was quiet. My first thought was for water, 
and I soon ascertained there was plenty on deck, 
such as it was. 

As I was leaving the water-cask, after a colos- 
sal draught, my foot struck something which 
caused me to look down. It was a human skull, 
and looked as if the flesh had been carefully 
scraped from it. A little farther aft lay a por- 
tion of the skeleton to which it had belonged. 
The bones were everywhere denuded of the flesh, 
which had evidently been torn off at no remote 
period, and they looked as if they might be 
relics left from the feast of some hungry canni- 
bal, or some fearful ogre, who had devoured the 
schooner’s crew. Looking further, I found the 
remnants of five or six human skeletons, scattered 
here and there upon thedeck, and all presenting 
a similar appearance. gazed upon them witha 
mingled feeling of curiosity and awe. Were 
these ghastly relics all that remained of the men 
who once tenanted the vessel? If so, what had 
been their fate? How had they been slain, and 
wherefore? While pondering these sad queries, 
I heard a noise below. I could not make out 
what it was. It was a sound the like of which I 
had never heard on shipboard before. It proved, 
however, that I was not the only living tenant of 
the vessel, and I hastily bethought me of some 
means of defending myself, in case it should be- 
come necessary. I could see nothing better than 
a handspike, or an iron belaying-pin, and being 
desirous of putting an end tothe very unpleasant 
state of suspense in which I found myself, I 
seized a long iron bolt or rod which lay by the 
mainmast, determined to seek no further. 

The noise below had been repeated several 
times, but I did not stop long to speculate upon 
it. Merely waiting long enough to ascertain its 
direction, I sprang down the main hatchway. 
The light was dim, and coming from the bright 
sunshine above, I was for a moment unable to 
discern anything. 1 was peering somewhat anx- 
iously into the darkness, when a tremendous roar 
directly in the rear, which seemtd to shake the 
very timbers of the vessel, induced me to “ wheel 
about and turn about” with an agility that 
would have done honor to “ Daddy Rice ” in his 
palmiest days. Aud there, within six feet of 
me, and in the very act of preparing for a spring, 
crouched an enormous African lion, grim and 
gaunt with famine, his mane erect, his tail lash- 
ing his sides, and his eyes glowing in the obscu- 
rity like a pair of live coals. It was much the 
largest lion I had ever seen, but you will readily 
believe that his comparative magnitude was not 
then the thing that stood uppermost in my 
hough I believed myself to be lost, and it 





I succeeded in catching and preserving enough 
for one or two subsequent draughts. 

Like most violent things, the storm was of 
short duration, and the sun shone out brightly 
again before setting. I felt greatly refreshed, 
and passed a much more comfortable night than 
I had done of late, though the sea was so rough 
that it was hardly possible to go to sleep without 
the certainty of rolling off into the sea. Hun- 
ger, too, now began to make demands which had 
hitherto been kept in abeyance by the superior 
claims of my raging thirst. My strength, how- 
ever, kept up wonderfully, and my health was 
good, except some scorbutic symptoms and 
boils, which were quite painfal. 


The morning of the fifth day was clear but 
hazy, and as I was examining the horizon with 
my customary anxiety, the sun rose red and fiery 
from his ocean bed. As I watched his lurid disk 
emerging from the waves, I saw right in its centre, 
the hull and hamper of a two-masted, fore and 
aft rigged vessel. It was plainly and beautifally 
visible for a few moments, traced in dark lines 
upon the copper-hued ground. But what sur- 
prised me was, that though but a very light 
breeze was blowing, not a rag of canvass was 
anywhere to be seen. She was not lying to, for 
there was nothing to keep her stationary, and as 





was, I suppose, merely an impulse of the instinct 
of self-preservation which induced me to drop 
upon the floor, just as I saw the huge beast rise 
into the air, aiming apparently at my throat. 
There was—though J had not then noticed it— 
a large bale, or package of some kind of goods 
between me and the lion, and I fell directly be- 
hind it. This was doubtless the means of saving 
my life. The monster flew harmlessly over my 
head, and I heard him crashing and scratching 
in the midst of a pile of miscellanebus articles 
among which he had fallen. I am not a slow- 
moving man at any time, but I do not recollect 
ever to have “ picked myself up” quite so nim- 
bly before or since, as I did on this occasion. 
Nor did the vis a tergo by which I was influenced, 
cease to operate after I had regained an upright 
position. Like a rock from a catapult, I 
dashed forward with headlong velocity, having 
barely self-guidance enough to lay my course for 
the nearest place of refuge. I had no time to see 
what sort of a port I had gotten into, until after 
Thad entered it, but it proved to be a better 
shelter than I could reasonably have expected 
to meet with in flying from such a four-footed 
tornado. It was a long, strong, iron-barred cage, 
the habitation, no doubt, of the very lion from 
which I was trying to escape. The door through 
which I had entered, was at oneof the ends. It 


was fastened by a bolt which was somewhat 
rusty, and before I could move it the lion was 
upon me. He darted at the cage with a wicked 
snarl, and obliged me to leave the door unfast- 
ened, and take refuge in the extreme back part 
of it, which was made of solid wood, and placed 
close against a bulkhead. It was only in this 
way that I could avoid his paws, 


unfortunate citcamstance that the door in the 
partition opened outwardly from the place where 
I was, for if it had moved the other way, I could 
probably have pr d my pursuer from get- 
ting through for some time, by merely drawing 
it to, even without fastening it. There was no 
help for this, however, so I stretched out my rod 








which he pushed in between the iron bars as far 
as he could reach, roaring and lashing his flanks, 
while he scratched great furrows with his claws 
in the tough, well d dwork in which 
the bars were fixed. 

My worst enemy need not have wished me in 
a more critical predicament. The lion was ev- 
idently furious with hunger, and would make 
every possible effort to reach his destined victim. 
I found that I could in no way contrive to reach 
the door, which remained unfastened. One 
touch of one of those huge paws in the right di- 
rection, would immediately throw it open, and 
leave me utterly defenceless. Fortunately, the 
blood-thirsty creature (blood-thirsty without a 
metaphor) seemed for the present to think only 
of making direct plunges at the spot where I sat, 
without showing any disp to go to the end 
where the door was. The pfodigious strength 
of the animal caused the iron bars to bend and 
rattle and crack with every one of those desper- 
ate plunges, so that I could hardly persuade my- 
self that he was not coming through. I think 
no one will doubt my veracity when I say that 
this sort of music was not quite so agreeable as 
some I have elsewhere listened to. But even 
supposing that this could last—that the lion 
should never think of trying to force the door— 
what then? Was I to sit there watching him 
hour after hour, day after day, with knees and 
chin in contact, till hunger and thirst should finish 
one or both of us? In such a game as that, the 
lion would have the advantage of me; for he 
wanted nothing better than to eat me; whereas 
Ishould make but a poor business of eating him, 
even if I had the very best of chances. 

If I must die, an active death was greatly to 
be preferred to a passive one. But what could 
Ido? Sometimes my persecutor would remain 
quiet for a minute or two, and I would try to 
move stealthily towards the entrance, but before 
I could advance an inch, a savage growl would 
inform me that my Te was detected 
Having tried this over and over again, and al- 
ways with the same result, I finally gave it up in 
) despair, and tried my best to think of the un- 
fastened door no more. As I have already stated, 
the cage was of considerable length, the front 
and the two ends being stout iron bars, and the 
back made of solid wood. Against this I was 
crouching, but a foot or two from the door at the 
end, which I had shut, but which the lion would 
not allow me to fasten; and in fact I was afraid 
to make any further attempts to do so, lest I 
should draw his attention to the door, and allow 
him to discover how easy it was to push it open. 
Having given this up in despair, I turned my 
eyes towards the other end of my prison. I then 
saw that the cage was divided into two parts by 
@ partition made of iron bars, like the front and 
the two ends. In this partition there was a door, 
and another on the other side of it, at the ex- 
treme end of the cage to my right, correspond- 
ing to that on the left, which I had passed through 
and left unfastened. I have been somewhat pro- 
lix in this description of the cage, but I am anx- 
ious that the reader should fully understand it. 
The door in the partition was standing ajar; 
that at the extreme end was shut, but not fastened, 
apparently ; though of this I was not certain. 
Like the other end door, it opened on the out- 
side, and the bolt was on that side, of course. 
After noting and speculating upon this state of 
things for a while, a project suggested itself, the 
feasibility of which I determined to test by an 
immediate experiment. Jt was by no means 
sure to*succeed, and its failure involved the cer- 
tainty of a speedy and terrible death. Still, 
after mature reflection, I came to the conclusion 
that it was the best thing I could do, and the 
only course that afforded any hope of relief from 
the eminently disagreeable predicament in which 
I found myself. Iwas in a “tight place” in- 
deed, and I could not expect to get free again 
without some hard scratching. Celerity of 
movement must evidently be the mainspring of 
my operations, and with safety before, and death 
behind me, I was not likely to prove a laggard. 
With a slow, sidelong motion, I gradually ap- 
proached the partition door, until I was near 
enough to ascertain, by means of the iron rod, 
which I still held in my hand, that the bolt which 
fastened it on the opposite side moved freely. I 
would have given much for the privilege of pass- 
ing through and examining the door at the end ; 
but his majesty, the “king of beasts,” who fol- 
lowed every motion, never relaxing his vigilance 
for a single instunt, gave me plainly to under- 
stand that he would not permit it; for, in order 
to pass throngh the partition door, it would be 
necessary to come so near the front of the cage, 
as to be within easy striking distance of those 
terrible paws. 

Under these circumstances, I was obliged to 
content myself with a rather unsatisfactory re- 
connoissance, by means of which, I ascertained 
that the door in the far end was apparently like 
the other one through which I had passed, with 
a similar fastening. It was shut, but I could not 
satisfy myself whether it was bolted or not. I 
was inclined to think it was not, or, if so, that 
the bolt had been shot only a part of the way. 











Having done all I could in the way of exam- 
ining my ground, I now prepared myself for the 
final effort, on which depended liberty and life 
on the one hand, or death and burial in a wild 
beast’s maw, on the other. My design was, to 
open the door in the partition with my rod, wide 
enough to admit my person, and then to throw 
open the door by which I had entered, and induce 
the Tion to come in after me, taking care, if pos- 

,sible, to have time enough to escape through the 
door in the partition into the other compartment, 
and shoot the bolt into its socket before my enemy 
could reach me. Everything, of course, de- 
pended upon the celerity of my movements. If 





I should be quick enough, I might hope to get 
out of the way in time; if not, not. It was an 





ly, and pushed the door (the partition 
door) open. This preliminary being settled, I 
advanced towards the outside door—the one by 
which I had entered. The lion followed me up, 
advancing or retreating inch by inch, just as I 
did. I tried to attract his astentton with my 
right hand, while I opened the door with the 
rod in my left; but the famished brute would 
keep himself directly in front of me, snarling 
and showing his enormous tusks every moment. 
The end door, as I have stated, swung outwardly, 
like the others, and I soon found that the mon- 
ster’s muzzle would be inside of it as soon as I 
could get itopen. It was “ do or die,” however ; 
80, bracing my nerves “ hard up,” and throwing 
one foot forward, I stretched out my arm, with 
the rod in the opposite direction, gave the door 
® vigorous push, and then ran for my life. 

Having sprung through the partition door, I 
wheeled about to shut it, but a single glance be- 
hind me made it apparent that there was no time 
to stop. The terrible brute was within two feet 
of me. With the energy of desperation, I dashed 
at the outer door. It yielded to my weight, and 
I shot through it like an arrow. Here, i must 
stop—there was no alternative. I checked my 
headlong speed as quickly as possible, and slam- 
ming the door to with one hand, seized the bolt 
with the other, and strove to force it into the 
socket. 

For a moment I gave myself up for lost. I 
could not move the bolt, which was covered with 
rust. As I tugged at it with frantic violence, I 
saw the lion bursting through the door in the 
partition. The narrowness of that door was 
the means of saving my life. The beast was a 
segond or two in squeezing through it, and 
reached the end of the cage where I was, just as 
the rusty bolt was yielding to my last desperate 
jerk. As it was, he managed to rip up the back 
of my hand to the bone. I had no time to note 
the damage I had received, nor did I even feel 
the pain, so intent was I upon completing the 
job, by running round to fasten the door in the 
other end of the cage. In that I met with less 
difficulty than I had expected, for though the 
bolt was quite as rusty as the other one, I had 
time to make use of my iron rod, and drive it 
home, before my persecutor could repass the par- 
tition door and reach the spot. He was terribly 
disappointed, and roared and lashed his sides 
most furiously, even attempting to wrench away 
the iron bars with his teeth. But they were 
sound and solid—the bars, I mean—and the old 
fellow, being fairly outwitted, was, to my intense 
satisfaction, a close prisoner, to be disposed of 
as I might think best. 
After @ little reflection, I instituted a search 

ghout the sch , with the view of find- 
ing some means of putting my captured enemy 
to death. There was nothing aboard for him to 
eat, except myself, and I thought the best thing 
I could do for him would be to terminate his ex- 
istence atonce. With some difficulty, I succeeded 
in finding firearms and ammunition, and sent 
the troublesome brute to his long home, by put- 
ting a musket-ball through his®heart. Having 
captured and killed the enemy, I now proceeded 
to examine my prize. She was a clever-sized 
schooner, and was called, as I ascertained from 
various sources, the “ Maritana.” Among the 
effects which I supposed to have been the prop- 
erty of the captain, I found some papers ina 
very fragmentary condition, which were written 
in a language meant to be Portuguese, but of 
which every line was an orthographical problem. 
Portuguese that was Portuguese, I could read 
tolerably well,*but of the queer-looking hiero- 
glyphics before me I could decipher only a very 
little. 

1 guess (and I can only guess) that the Mari- 
tana was originally from some port on the Afri- 
can coast, but lastly from one of the Cape de 
Verd islands, and that she was probably bound 
for some port in Brazil or in Portugal, I cannot 
say which. Indeed, anything I have to say on 
the subject is little better thap a conjecture, and 
part of that conjecture is, that the lion and other 
wild beasts which had certainly been aboard, 
were déstined for a rdyal managerie, perhaps in 
Lisbon, perhaps in Rio de Janeiro. At all 
events, the captain had been in correspondence 
with the keeper of such a managerie. There 
was a miscellaneous cargo still remaining, but, 
with the single ption of the brute 
I had destroyed, every living thing in the schoon- 
er had been put to death, and probably devoured. 
This melancholy history I could read (geologist- 
like) in the ghastly “organic remains.” None 
of the schooner’s boats were absent (unless she 
had such as were not ordinarily used in such 
vessels), and there were in different parts of her, 
the bones of at least ten or twelve human beings. 
There were also the osseous remains of a num- 
ber of quadrupeds—how many, or of what sort, 
I did not attempt to ascertain. What had 
brought about this lamentable catastrophe, is not 
easy to say, though a variety of conjectures 
might be hazarded on the subject. From certain 
mute witnesses which I fell in with, I think it 
not improbable that on some feétival-day all 
hands had indulged in a jollification, which was 
allowed to transcend the bounds of prudence and 
propriety, and leave most, if not all of those on 
board in a stupid and helpless condition. In 
that state of affairs, the great lion, and perhaps 
other beasts of prey, may have been suffered to 
escape, possibly in a famished condition, and to 
commit such havoc as they chose on the defence- 
less crew. There was a large pen or cage, where 
bones were strewn over the floor, and it looked 
as if it had heen purposely thrown open. Possibl y 
this might have been done by some frightened 
survivor of the slaughter, in order to let other 
beasts loose upon the huge lion, in the hope of 
their fighting and destroying him, or at least dis- 
abling each other. ; 

Besides what I have mentioned, however, I 
found other traces which would seem to indicate 
that there had been fighting of men with each 
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other, in addition to the havoc evidently produc: 

by wild beasts. In short, the whole thing wa» 

mystery, and one that will hardly be unravel). 

this side of eternity. I will, therefore, pare: 
the subject no farther, merely remarking, w!: 

I forgot to state before, that most of the bea» 
(possibly all of them) had evidently not ber 
confined in cages, but simply secured by & chx: 
and a collar round the neck. 

I found in the captain's cabin « chronomet: 

and some other navigator’s instraments—cha: 

ote., but I saw nothing like a log-book. There we: 
plenty of provisions aboard, and if the weat). 
remained tolerably fair, I had no doubt about | 

ing able to keep afloat till I could effect my + 
lease in some way or other. After a good d: 
of splicing and Gxing, I managed to hoist -: 
enough to keep my craft steady, and to get ' 
old flags flying in an inverted position, as sign « 
of distress—one in the main rigging, the ot' 

at the mizzen gaff, This being done, and 

vessel put before the wind, I proceeded ha’: 
and roughly to form a sort of estimate of : 

position. I found that the nearest land » - 
the Cape de Verd Islands, bat with the win 

had, and in the condition in which 1 was pla 
the best thing I could do was to lay my cov 

for the African coast, in the neighborhoo! 

Sierra Leone. Having come to this resolutior 

next set about contriving how to get 

more sail; but while I was considering the pol 
I spied a vessel to windward, which I ho: 


rather short of hands, the captain could not s)~ | 
a crew sufficient to take the schooner into; © 
but he received me very kindly. They wer 
touch at the Cape of Good Hope, and it» 
originally my intention to stop there and tak. | 
first vessel for the United States, but I was «' 
wards induced to go to India, where I have |) 
fighting the Sepoys almost ever since. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ARRESTED FOR COUNTERFEIT: 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Turee years ago, in a little freak of 
which didn’t exactly coincide with my 
guardian’s ideas of propriety, I express 
intention of going into the country to spe. 
summer. Now Mr. Marston had no objec: 
my ruralizing, but he insisted upon Saratog . 
1 insisted upon somewhere else, and the ; 
of insisting continued so long, that we we 

a little wroth, and I, always wilful, vowed 
mit to Ned Marston’s rule no longer! 
stamped my slippored foot on the carpet, |. 
of enforcing my argument, and then I | 
ap through the corners of my eyelashes: 
Mr. Marston's eyes fixed on me with a m 
earnestness, almost causing me to relent 
voke my determination. 

But I didn’t do it! I drove out the 
spirit of repentance, and shut the door 
face—just exactly as I slammed to the . . 
door after me, when I left my guardian 
ence. Then I went up to my chamb: 
spent fall an hour in trying to convince 
that Edward Marston’s guardianship of 
self had been to me a curse, inst 
blessing, and, farthermore, that I should . 
justified in breaking the bonds which bo: 
After due deliberation, I proceeded to) 
trunk for Glynwood, a small village ab: 
miles distant, which I had beard hig! 
gized by some of my who had 
there the preceding summer. To Gly: 
would go, and we'd see if my haughty , 
was going to play the autocrat over me 
being checked. I was seventeen years 
we all know that the determination at . 
is strong, and not easily shaken. 

I met Mr. Marston at dinner—for I ha: 
appetite, and no notion of being cheate 
my dinner for the sake of a fogy guard: 
during the meal I observed him pretty ¢! 
see how my independence of conduct » 
ating on him. For the first time in my 
I glanced up at him very stealthily— 
me tha: Edw Marston was singu! 
undisputably handsome! His hair—t{ bh 
noticed it so particularly before—had 
bright shades in its waves of brown ¢' 
forehead was broad and thoughtfal ; 
were a clear, quiet brown ; bis mouth 
cate in its contour, but stern in its ex; 
and his whole presence was full of gre 
manly dignity. He addressed me ve 
antly, as 1 seated myself at table: 

“ Will you take soup, Helen 1” 

I replied by helping myself from the 
the imminent hazard of splashing the 
my pink grenadine, and burning my fr 
the scalding liquid. Mr. Marston i 
gravely, but mate no comment—and a' 
of the meal, while rising, he said 

“1 am going to Campton for # driv 
this afternoon ; will you accompany pr 

“ No, sir—thank yoo—I am engage 
plied shortly, slipping my napkin th: 
ring and placi@ it apon the table. 

Mr. Marston said “ very well,” in: 
ent tone, bowed, and went out. / I wer 
chamber, dressed for my journey, inet, 


few charges of secrecy, and then leav, 
idence of my guardian, I wok @ cires 
for the depot, and in due time foram 
board the train, with a bit of red pas 
my hand bearing the name ~ Gly: 
large black letters, upon ite surface. 
Once on the way, I felt precisely as 
I was back in my room again, gettin, 
drive with Mr. Marston; bat I wo 
confessed wo sach a wesknews for tb 
tied very hard to think myesl pot 
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' rime to make use of my iron rod, and drive it 














nfortunate circumstance that the door in the 
artition opened outwardly from the place where 
was, for if it had moved the other way, I could 
probably have prevented my pursner from get- 
"ing through for some time, by merely drawing 
t to, even without fastening it. There was no 
help for this, however, so I stretched out my rod 
autiously, and pushed the door (the partition 
‘toor) open. This preliminary being settled, I 
:dvanced towards the outside door—the one by 
which I had entered. The lion followed me up, 
advancing or retreating inch by inch, just as I 
did. I tried to attract his attentton with my 
right hand, while I opened the door with the 
rod in my left; but the famished brute would 
keep himself directly in front of me, snarling 
and showing his enormous tusks every moment. 
The end door, as Thave stated, swung outwardly, 
like the others, and I soon found that the mon- 
ster’s muzzle would be inside of it as soon as I 
could get itopen. It was “ do or die,” however; 
80, bracing my nerves “ hard up,” and throwing 
one foot forward, I stretched out my arm, with 
the rod in the opposite direction, gave the door 
* vigorous push, and then ran for my life. 
Having sprung through the partition door, I 
wheeled about to shut it, but a single glance be- 
hind me made it apparent that there was no time 
to stop. The terrible brute was within two feet 
of me. With the energy of desperation, I dashed 
at the outer door. It yielded to my weight, and 
I shot through it like an arrow. Here, I must 
stop—there was no alternative. I checked my 
headlong speed as quickly as possible, and slam- 
ming the door to with one hand, seized the bolt 
with the other, and strove to force it into the 
socket. 
For a moment I gave myself up for lost. I 
could not move the bolt, which was covered with 
| rust. As I tugged at it with frantic violence, I 
saw the lion bursting through the door in the 
t The of that door was 
are my life. The beast was a 
seqond or two in squeezing through it, and 
reached the end of the cage where pty sa 
the rusty bolt was yielding to my last desperate 
jerk. As it was, he managed to rip up the back 
of my hand to the bone. I had no time to note 
the damage I had received, nor did I even feel 
the pain, so intent was I upon completing the 
‘ob, by running round to fasten the door in the 
other end of the cage. In that I met with less 
lifficulty than I had expected, for though the 
holt was quite as rusty as the other one, I had 





home, before my persecutor could re - 
tition door and reach the spot. te 
‘tisappointed, and roared and lashed his sides 
‘nost furiously, even attempting to wrench away 
he iron bars. with his teeth. But they were 
sound and solid—the bars, I mean—and the old 
‘allow, being fairly outwitted, was, to my intense 
satisfaction, a close prisoner, to be disposed of 
‘8 I might think best. 

After a little reflection, I instituted a search 
*hrough a » with the view of find- 
ng some means of putting my captured 
to death. There was dite ches for him 1 
‘at, except myself, and I thought the best thing 





‘stence atonce. With some difficulty, I succeeded 
‘n finding fire-arms and cumndiiien, and sent 
‘he troublesome brute to his long home, by put- 
ing @ musket-ball through his*heart. Having 
aptured and killed the enemy, I now proceeded 
> examine my prize. She was a clever-sized 
‘chooner, and was called, as I ascertained from 
arious sources, the “ Maritana.” A. the 
ffects which I supposed to have been pa 
rty of the captain, I found some Papers in a 
ery fragmentary condition, which were written 
na language meant to be Portuguese, but of 
vhich every line was an orthographical problem. 
Portuguese that was Portuguese, I could read 
‘olerably well, *but of the queer-looking hiero- 
slyphics before me I could decipher only a very 
little. 

1 guess (and I can only guess) that the Mari- 
tana was originally from some port cn the Afri- 
can coast, but lastly from one of the Cape de 
Verd islands, and that she was probably bound 
for some port in Brazil or in Portugal, I cannot 
say which. Indeed, anything I have to say on 
the subject is little better than a conjecture, and 
part of that conjecture is, that the lion and other 
wild beasts which had certainly been aboard 
were déstined for a réyal managerie, perhaps in 
Lisbon, perhaps in Rio de Janeiro. At all 
events, the captain had been in correspondence 
with the keeper of such a managerie. There 
was a miscellaneous cargo still remaining, but, 
with the single ption of the brate 











T had destroyed, every living thing in the schoon- 
er had been put to death, and probably devoured. 
This melancholy history I could read (geologist- 
like) in the ghastly « organic remains.” None 
of the schooner’s boats were absent (unless she 
had such as were not ordinarily used in such 
vessels), and there were in different parts of her, 
the bones of at least ten or twelve human beings. 
There were also the osseous remains of a num- 
ber of quadrupeds—how many, or of what sort, 
I did not attempt to ascertain. What had 
brought about this lamentable catastrophe, is not 
easy to say, though a variety of conjectures 
might be hazarded on the subject. From certain 
mute witnesses which I fell in with, I think it 
not improbable that on .some festival-day all 
hands had indulged in a jollification, which was 
allowed to transcend the bounds of prudence and 
propriety, and leave most, if not all of those on 
board in a stupid and helpless condition. In 
that state of affairs, the great lion, and perhaps 
other beasts of prey, may have been suffered to 
escape, possibly in a famished condition, and to 
commit such havoc as they chose on the defence- 
less crew. There was a large pen or cage, where 
bones were strewn over the floor, and it looked 
asif it had heen purposely thrown open. Possibly 
this might have been done by some frightened 
survivor of the slaughter, in order to let other 
beasts loose upon the huge lion, in the hope of 
their fighting and destroying him, or at least dis- 
abling each other. : 
; Besides what I have mentioned, however, I 
ound other traces which would seem to indicate 
hat there had been fighting of men with each 
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other, in addition to the havoc evidently produced 
by wild beasts. In short, the whole thing was a 
mystery, and one that will hardly be unravelled 
this side of eternity. I will, therefore, pursue 
the subject no further, merely remarking, what 
I forgot to state before, that most of the beasts 
(possibly all of them) had evidently not been 
confined in cages, but simply secured by a chain 
and a collar round the neck. 

I found in the captain’s cabin a chronometer, 
and some other navigator’s instraments—charts, 
etc., but I saw nothing like a log-book. There were 
plenty of provisions aboard, and if the weather 
remained tolerably fair, I had no doubt about be- 
ing able to keep afloat till I could effect my re- 
lease in some way or other. After a good deal 
of splicing and fixing, I managed to hoist sail 
enough to keep my craft steady, and to get two 
old flags flying in an inverted position, as signals 
of distress—one in the main rigging, the other 
at the mizzen gaff. This being done, and the 
vessel put before the wind, I proceeded hastily 
and roughly to form a sort of estimate of my 
position. I found that the nearest land was 
the Cape de Verd Islands, but with the wind I 
had, and in the condition in which I was placed, 
the best thing I could do was to lay my course 
for the African coast, in the neighborhood of 
Sierra Leone. Having come to this resolution, I 
next set about contriving how to get on 
more sail; but while I was considering the point, 
I spied a vessel to windward, which I hoped 
might render a solution of the problem unneces- 
sary. My signals were observed, and about two 
hours afterwards, I was lying alongside of her 
Brittanic majesty’s transport, Cormorant, filled 
with troops, and bound for Calcutta. Being 
rather short of hands, the captain could not spare 
& crew sufficient to take the schooner into port, 
but he received me very kindly. They were to 
touch at the Cape of Good Hope, and it was 
originally my intention to stop there and take the 
first vessel for the United States, but I was after- 
wards induced to go to India, where I have been 
fighting the Sepoys almost ever since. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


ARRESTED FOR COUNTERFEITING 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Taree years ago, in a little freak of fancy 
which didn’t. exactly coincide with my good 
guardian’s ideas of propriety, I expressed my 
intention of going into the country to spend the 
summer. Now Mr. M: had no objection to 
my ruralizing, but he insisted upon Saratoga, and 
I insisted upon somewhere else, and the process 
of insisting continued so long, that we were both 
a little wroth, and I, always wilful, vowed to sub- 
mit to Ned Marston’s rule no longer! I just 
stamped my slippered foot on the carpet, by way 
of enforcing my argument, and then I looked 
up through the corners of my eyelashes to meet 
Mr. Marston’s eyes fixed on me with a mournful 
earnestness, almost causing me to relent and re- 
voke my determination. 

But I didn’t do it! I drove out the gentle 
spirit of repentance, and shut the door in her 
face—just exactly as I slammed to the library 
door after me, when I left my guardian’s pres- 
ence. Then I went up to my chamber, and 
spent fall an hour in trying to convince myself 
that Edward Marston’s guardianship of my ca- 
pricious self had been to me a curse, instead of a 
blessing, and, furthermore, that I should be fully 
justified in breaking the bonds which bound me! 

After due. deliberation, I proceeded to pack my 
trunk for Glynwood, a small village about fifty 
miles distant, which I,had heard highly eulo- 
gized by some of my friends who had stopped 
there the preceding summer. To Glynwood I 
would go, and we’d see if my haughty guardian 
was going to play the autocrat over me without 
being checked. I was seventeen years old, and 
we all know that the determination at that age 
is strong, and not easily shaken. 

I met Mr. Marston at dinner—for I had a girl’s 
appetite, and no notion of being cheated out of 
my dinner for the sake of a fogy guardian—and 
during the meal I observed him pretty closely, to 
see how my independence of conduct was oper- 
ating on him. For the first time in my life—as 
I glanced up at him very stealthily—it struck 
me that Edw: Marston was singularly and 
undisputably handsome! His hair—1 had never 
noticed it so particularly before—had warm, 
bright shades in its waves of brown gloss ; his 
forehead was broad and thoughtful; his eyes 
were a clear, quiet brown; his mouth was deli- 
cate in its contour, but stern in its expression ; 
and his whole presence was full of graceful and 
manly dignity. He addressed me very pleas- 
antly, as I seated myself at table : 

“ Will you take soup, Helen ?” 

I replied by helping myself from the tureen, at 
the imminent hazard of splashing the sleeves of 
my pink grenadine, and burning my fingers with 
the scalding liquid. Mr. Marston looked on 
gravely, but made no comment—and at the close 
of the meal, while rising, he said : 

“] am going to Campton for a drive, at four 
this afternoon ; will you accompany me?” 

“No, sir—thank you—I am engaged !” I re- 
plied shortly, slipping my napkin through the 
ring and placid it upon the table. 

Mr. Marston said “very well,” in an indiffer- 
ent tone, bowed, and went out. * I went up to my 
chamber, dressed for my journey, instructed my 
maid to send my trunk to thedepot, gave her a 
few charges of secrecy, and then leaving the res- 
idence of my guardian, I took a circui route 
for the depot, and in due time found myself on 
board the train, with a bit of red pasteboard in 
my hand bearing the name “ Glynwood,” in 
large black letters, upon its surface. 

Once on the way, I felt precisely as if I wished 
I was back in my room again, getting ready to 
drive with Mr. Marston; but I wouldn’t have 
confessed to such a weakness for the world. I 
tried very hard to think myself perfectly delighted 
at my ipation, and dered why I looked 
so woebegone in the opposite looking-glass.- It 
must be, I concluded, that the jolting of the cars 
knocked the satisfaction all out of my face. I 














in his rounds of duty, for I had never travelled 

alone before in my life, and I saw highwaymen 

and pirates in all the portly, black-bearded gen- 

tlemen in the carriage. 

It was near sunset, when I was lifted out upon 

the platform at Glynwood—and now I was there, 

where was Ito go? Ihadn’t thought much of 

this before. A hotel had always been a terror 

to me, for I had read so many stories of unfor- 

tunate travellers murdered in lonely old inns, 

that I had come to regard these “ places of en- 

tertainment for man-and beast ” as only a species 

of trap to rob and murder in! A room in a 

private house would do better, but how was I to 

secure it? Jasked the man who sold lozenges 

and pea-nuts in the depot, if he knew of any 

families that would take boarders for the summer. 

“O, yes, marm!” said he, with animation ; 

“there’s Jim Torry’s folks, and Sam Bodge’s 

folks, and Cap’n Savage, and the Widder 

Griggs, and Miss Sargent, and Miss Richer, and 

Sally White, besides a host of others? Want 

board and lodgings, I reckon *” 

“Can you recommend these places?” I asked. 

“O yes, mum—certainly! All of ’em capital 

folks, except the Torrys, and the Bodges and 

the Savages—though they do say the Widder 
Griggs counts her pertaters and skims her milk 
twice, and Sally White is cross enuff to skeer a 
she-bear! Cap’n Savage aint none too good— 
he’s a comeouter, ye see, don’t believe in no 

devil nor nothin’! You might go to Miss Rich- 
er’s, but she’s a little deaf, and if you aint got a 
remarkable strong voice, or a speakin’ trumpet, 
you wouldn’t be likely to get along with her at 
all! On the whole, I should advise you to try 
Miss Sargent. She’s a cousin of mine—mighty 
nice woman, if I do say it. Got much baggage ?” 
“Only a trunk. Will you tell me how to get 
it conveyed to one of these places ? Or stay—per- 
haps I had better engage my board beforehand.” 
“Yes, mum—yes, ’twould be well enuff! 
There’s no knowin’ how folks will be minded— 
better be shure, though I’ve no doubt but Miss 
Sargent will take ye!” 

Finding that the fellow was determined on 
sending me to Miss Sargent, I obtained the nec- 
essary directions, and in a short time found my- 
self before the redoubtable mansion. Miss Sar- 
gent was at home, in good humor, and glad to 
see me—happy to accommodate me—wasn’t 
quite full yet—one spare room, etc., etc. She 
would send for my trunk, she said; and after 
inviting me into the hall, and relieving me of my 
bonnet and shawl, she showed me up to my 
chamber. It seemed to my eyes a very scantily 
furnished concern ; but Miss Sargent called it a 
delightsome “ bawder,” and of course it would 
not have been politic in me to have disputed her 
word. A straw carpet covered the floor, 
braided rug on the hearth, two wooden-bottomed 
chairs (sufficient to put one in misery only to 
look at them) occupied the niches in the wall, a 
bed, scant and narrow enough for the use of the 
queen of the fairies, a ricketty table, a yellow 
wash-stand, a looking-glass, and a plaster cast of 
a red and blue grimalkin. 

I surveyed the premises, resigned myself to 
fate and Miss Sargent, gave my name as Helen 
Grayson—leaving off my family name of Stan- 
wood—and after a hasty toilet, prepared before 
the cracked mirror (in which one face appeared, 
above, the size of the fall moon, and another, be- 
low, peeped out, having a strong resemblance to 
that luminary just before the last quarter), I 
went down to supper. Bill of fare—dry toast, 
white butter, dyspeptic cheese, a suspicious de- 
coction of something poured out of a dilapidated 
tea-urn, and cold water. I ate sparingly—the 
ride must have taken my appetite away, I said, 
in apology, and then I went up to my chamber, 
and tried to read in a book which I found on the 
table. It was a collection of five Presidents’ 
messages, bound in red cloth, and strange to 
say, the luminous ideas contained within its 
pages failed to interest me, and I disrobed and 
went to bed. 

The bed was second cousin to a white oak 
plank in firmness of texture, and the air was so 
close in the room, that I was obliged to open a 
window. But the moment I did this imprudent 
act, I was assailed with a new difficulty. The 
mosquitoes were pouring in—a steady stream— 
all sizes, colors and extractions. They sang 
their elfin songs around me, and beat time on 
my exposed neck, arms and face, until in self- 
defence I crept between the feather-bed and mat- 
tress, and wrapped my head up in a sheet, where 
I enjoyed a hot-air bath until morning, when the 
enemy’s forces decamped. 

After breakfast, I fell to thinking what I was 
to do with myself while I remained in Glyn- 
wood. There was not a solitary soul in the vil- 
lage with whom I could claim acquaintanceship, 
and I concluded to walk out and look at the 
place, and its “‘many and varied attractions.” 
By noon I had seen the whole affair, and ex- 
hausted all the curiosities—including the town- 
pump and the hay-scales. I returned home, 
and tired, heated and vexed, laid down on my 
bed and tried to sleep. It was no use, however, 
and I arose and sat by the window, and counted 
the hens in the yard:below over a great many 
times, first beginning with a gray one, and then 
with a white one—and so on through the whole 
flock. By the time I had thus pleasantly and 
profitably been engaged for an half-hour, I threw 
up the business, and confessed to myself that I 
was heartily sick of the country, and that I 
wished I was back in my own pretty room at 
Marston Hall. 

The next day I had occasion to need some 
spool cotton, and I went out to the one shop 
which the village contained, to purchase the re- 
quired article. The amount of my purchase 
was five cents,and the smallest change which 
my purse contained was a ten-dollar note. I 
gave this to the shop-keeper, and received my 
change. Two hours afterward, while I was sit- 
ting in my room mending a rent in my dress, 
made by the thorn-bushes through which I had 
passed in a romantic walk that morning, my 
door was unceremoniously opened, and Miss 
Sargent, followed by two men, entered the room. 

“Sorry, marm,” said my hostess, “sorry to 
deesturb you, but these gentlemens is in a hurry ! 








pulled my veil down, when the conductor passed 


“What is the meaning of this insult?” I 
found voice to say, though I trembled and grew 
cold with apprehension of coming evil. 
“Meanin’? you'll find that out soon enuff, I 
reckon !” returned the elder of my two visitors, 
making towards me with a pair of queer-looking 
iron rings in his hands. “ Wearrest you, Helen 
Grayson, for passin’ counterfeit money.” 
“Sir,” I stammered, “ you—you—you don’t 
mean it?” 
“Yes I do mean it, though! hold up your 
arms for the bracelets, my dear! Sorry to trou- 
ble you, but young women should be a leetle 
more keerful in their speculations! The folks 
here in Glynwood aint greenies to be purposed 
upon !” 
“ Please explain,” I said, grasping the back of 
a chair for support. 
“Eh? mighty ignorant, aint yenow? Wall, 
such characters most allers is—it’s a way they’ve 
got! To be plain, then, marm, you passed a 
counterfeit ten-dollar spot on John Chase, to his 
store, for a spool of thread. Now do you under- 
stand it?” 
Understand it¢ I rather thought I did. 
“ Well, what are you going to do with me?” 
“ As for that are, young Woman,” returned my 
friend of the bracelets, putting a quid of tobacco 
in his mouth, and squirting the juice all over 
Miss Sargent’s straw carpet as he spoke, “ we 
should put ye in jail, but there haint one nigher 
than Buggtown, and we can’t afford to hire a 
hoss to kerry ye over there for a week or two. 
So you'll have to content yourself with a lodg- 
ing in Squire Staple’s granary—that’s the tight- 
est building I know of, cept the dwellin’ houses, 
and nobody’d have a counterfeiter in their house, 
of coorse.”” 
I closed my horrified eyes on the prospect, 
while the officer of the law placed the handcuffs 
on my wrists, and proceeded deliberately to 
search my pockets and trunk, perhaps for further 
evidences of my alleged profession. 
“ Ha, ha!” he exclaimed, as he examined my 
purse; “more of the same kind, as I’m a livin’ 
sinner! Five twenties, six tens, and a handful 
of gold! Wall, I must say, young woman, 
you’ve done well for the time you’ve had.” 
“Don’t taunt her, Mr. Spriggins.” said the 
younger and more humane looking constable ; 
“her position is unfortunate enough without 
” 


I thanked him with my eyes, which were fall 
to the brim with tears of mortification and dismay. 
My clothes were left with Miss Sargent, to 
pay for my board and lodging, and Mr. Sprig- 
gins took upon himself the responsibility of 
assuming the charge of my purse and its contra- 
band contents. I was hurried down stairs, and 
marched up the principal street of the village 
between the two constables—the little boys and 
girls, in their ragged aprons and dirty faces, run- 
ning after us, crying out: 

“There goes the gal what makes the money! 
Golly, how she shimes !”” 

Generous reader, just imagine my feelings. O, 
if I could only have seen Mr. Marston—‘“ my 
old fogy guardian at that moment, I would 
have rushed into his arms, and promised to fol- 
low him to the ends of the earth, even to Saratoga! 

To Squire Staple’s granary I was taken, and 
with great ceremony and dignity, I was com- 
mitted to solitary imprisonment. The precau- 
tions adopted against my escape were enough to 
strike a less sensitive spirit than I possess with 
horror. 1 was locked in, bolted in, barred in, 
and shut in lastly by placing a cart loaded with 
rocks against the door. 

There was an aperture in one side of the room 
in which I was confined, some six inches long, 
by three or four inches wide, and at all times of 
the day I could see pairs of curious eyes—blue, 
red, gray, black, yellow and grizzled—peeping 
at me through this hole; and very often I heard 
the owners of said eyes remarking on what a 
monster in human form I must be. Among 
others, came my landlady, Miss Sargent, and 
the elderly gentleman and his elderly wife who 
had been my fellow board By y, I 
suppose I should have introduced these worthy 
personages to my readers before; but as the 
elderly gentleman rejoiced in the soubriquet of 
Mr. Smith, and his wife of necessity was Mrs. 
Smith, I hardly thought it essential to mention 
individuals so generally known in community. 
This is my apology. 

“ My gracious!” said a voice, which I recog- 
nized as that of Miss Sargent, “if she aint a 
settin’ there on a bag of corn lookin’ as innercent 
as a cosset sheep! 0, sich depravity of natur’ ! 
Isn’t it awful in this Christian kermunity, among 
pious folks, and in the land of Bibles? right 
where is tracks and sam books !” 

“Dreadful! ah, Miss Sargent, I thought 
within myself, when that girl refused to answer 
my questions about herself, that she wasn’t 
much, no how!” The elderly wife of the elderly 
gentleman paused—I suppose to take a pinch of 
snuff—and then continued: ‘ Folks that is any- 
thing, aint ashamed to tell where they come 
from! Now, she was! Don’t you remember 
when I’asked her if her folks used silver spoons 
every day, and she said shedisremembered ? As 
if she did!” * 

« Yes, that’s all trae, Mrs. Smith—true as gos- 
pil preachin’! and to think that I should give 
her the shelter of my respectable ruff! We 
might all have had our throats cut alive, and our 
bones tore out of our skeletons! Ah me—how 
thankful we’d ought to be!” 

“ Yes, Miss Sargent,” said the elderly gentle- 
man, “‘ we had ought to thank Providence for 
preserving us! They say she’s an old hand at 
the business—been in the State’s Prison ten year. 
Begun young, didn’t she ?” 

“I knowed something was to pay with her,” 
continued Miss Sargent, unmindful of th@ inter- 
ruption, ‘‘ 1 knowed she wasn’t right, somewhere, 
when she complained of my bed—the best bed 
in Glynwood, to my sartin nolege! Nobody but 
the lowest dregs of humanity would have said a 
word agin that bed. Then she didn’t sleep on 
no pillers—and she kept her winder up o” nights! 
I asked her what she kept that open for, and she 
said she wanted to let out the carbonnet acid, and 
let in the rock-gin! I was skairt, for I thought 








I—I—tried to keep 'em out, but they would cum.” 


her if she made a practice of drinkin’—and she 
said she meant the air when she spoke of rock- 
gin! I believed her, and said no more, but now 
I’m farmly convinced that somebody in the 
scrape handed up gin-bottles to her—tied to a 
pole, or somehow !”” 

“ Terrible—awful—shocking !” I heard the 
voice of the elderly gentleman repeating, as they 
moved away. And I was left to solitude. 

At sunset they brought in my supper—a basin 
of gruel, a piece of bread, and a cup of water. 
The men who brought it informed me that I 
would be tried the next day before Squire Sta- 
ple, and that they had removed the cart-load of 
rocks which had been placed before the door, and 
stationed two men with muskets instead of it! 
So I had better beware how I attempted to 
escape. Escape, indeed! I asked the man if 
they would not allow me pen and paper, that I 
might write to a friend of mine in Boston ; but 
he said no—I’d been full trouble enough to them 
already ! 5; 

1 wept bitterly when he had gone, and after a 
time I went to sleep on the floor, from sheer ex- 
haustion—leaving my supper on the bench where 
my keeper had placed it. I woke up long before 
daybreak, and the terrible situation in which I 
found myself, prevented me from shutting my 
eyes again. I was truly miserable. I knew 
nothing of legal affairs, and I remembered that™ 
I had heard Mr. Marston say that it was a hard 
ordeal for a woman to be brought to trial in an 
open court, and I prayed that I might die before 
I should be called on to go through with it! If I 
could only have sent for Mr. Marston, and laid 
all my burden upon him, I would have been 
contented with the issue; but to be shut up here, 
like a criminal, with not a friendly face to comfort 
me, was really distressing! It never occurred 
to me, for a moment, but that the bill which = 
had passed was a counterfeit, which had got into 
my purse somehow, from somewhere! 

They brought in my breakfast, at last—a re- 
vised edition of my supper—and I allowed it to 
remain upon the bench by the side of its relative, 
for I was too much worn out to taste food. I 
tried tocomb out my hair with my hair pins, but 
my hands were fettered so that I made but slight 
progress ; and heart-sick and weary, I sat down 
on the floor. 

There was a sound of bustle and noisy alterca- 
tion without the door of my prison; but I gave 
it little heed, supposing they were coming to take 
me to trial. Then the door flew open, and Mr. 
Marston appeared! I hailed him as an angel of 
deliverance. 

“Helen! my poor, little, unfortunate Helen !”” 
he exclaimed. And like a child which had been 
separated from its mother, I flew into his arms, 
and resting my head on his shoulder, wept and 
laughed by turns. 

He kissed me—my goodness! yes, actually 
kissed me—and smoothed back my frowzy hair, 
and called me “ dear little naughty Helen ”—and 
grew hot with indignation when he saw the irons 
upon my wrists. He stepped to the door, and 
called in my friend, the constable, who consti- 
tuted one of the guard. 

“ Unlock those irons, and be quick about it!” 
He spoke in a way which the man understood. 

Bat he hesitated, and stammered : 

“ Why, sir—I—this young woman is—” 

“Not another word, sir! Set her free at 
once, if you wouldn’t have the breath knocked 
out of your body!” 

This argument, enforced by the sight of my 
guardian’s brandished fists, was unanswerable, 
and my hands were loosed—though the “ brace- 
lets” left a purple stripe upon either wrist, which 
lasted for a week afterwards. 

Mr. Marston conducted me into the house of 
Squire Staple, and much to the worthy squire’s 
astonishment, he bade him sent immediately a 
messenger for my accuser. This was done, and 
in a few minutes John Chase appeared. 

Mr. Marston was evidently incensed, but he 
kept his temper. 

“ What is the charge against this young lady, 
sir?” he inquired. 

“ She passed a counterfeit bill on me,” repued 
Chase, wincing a little before the fiery gaze of 
my questioner’s two eyes. 

“ How do you know that it was a spurious 
note ?” 

“ Because it is on the Wild Boar Bank, and 
the signatures haint right! Wild Boar Bank, 
I'd have you know, sir, is in this village, and the 
president is Mr. Squibs, and the cashier is Mr. 
Samuel Squibs! Now this bill aint signed with 
no sich names at all—and—” 

“ Allow me to look at the note, sir.” 

Mr. Chase produced it. My guardian exam- 
ined it, while a look of contemptuous pity spread 
over his face. 

“1m sorry, Mr. Chase,” he said, at length, 
“that you can't read well enough to distinguish 
the name of Massachusetts from that of Maine. 
‘This bill is on the Wild Boar Banking Corpora- 
tion located at Boston, Massachusetts—not at 
Glynwood, in Maine. I am the president of the 
institution, at your service, sir, and think I can 
testify to my own signature. The note is worth 
its face in gold! And now, sir, what shall be 
done with you, and your accomplices, for arrest- 
ing and detaining this young lady on account of 
your own ignorant suspicions ” 

“, sir! really, I beg your honor’s pardon! 
I—I thought it was a counterfeit—I didn’t 
imagine—the lady will excuse me, I know, when 
I—ahem !” 

Mr. Chase didn’t know exactly how to get out 
of it, and paused for the hint, wiping his forehead 
desperately with a flaming red bandanna. 

“ You needn’t trouble yourself fur apologies,” 
said Mr. Marston, shortly. “ No apology could 
mend the matter, so far as you are coucerned. 

If you weren’t such an ignoramus, I'd be tempted 
to give you a taste of arrest with a diet of bread 
and water. But you are beneath my notice. 
Get out of my sight, lest I get out of temper!” 

Mr. Chase said he was delighted that Mr. 
Marston thought so well of him, and seizing his 
hat, he vanished like the “fox when hunting 
hounds pursue.” My guardian gave a plain 
statement of the facts of the case to Squire Sta- 
ple, and that gentleman begged a thousand par- 





mebby she might be an intoxicater, and I asked 


dons for the indignities 1 had suffered in his 





“‘corn-pot,”” as he designated my late prison, 
and ordered a fire in the best parlor, to take off 
the chill, and a supper from the best the house 
afforded. ; 

Mr. Marston went out to look after my scat- 
tered effects, leaving me at the squire’s; and the 
squire’s wife gave me a little gratuitous, motherly 
advice, the amount of which was—that I had 
better never do anything contrary to the wishes 
of my guardian again. How much more she 
would have said I do not know, had not the sud- 
den entrance of the individual in question cut 
short her remarks. He had paid my board bill, 
and taken my clothes from Miss Sargent; had 
recovered my “funds” from the eyes of Mr. 
Spriggins; and cleared my character in the eyes 
of the good villagers. Now he was back to take 
supper with us. This important achievement 
over, he said, leaning down over me: 

“ Well, Helen, will you remain here for the 
remainder of the season, or will you go home 
with me?” 

“ Anywhere but here, Mr. Marston,” I re- 
plied. “ To, Saratoga, if you wish it!” 

He smiled, and laid his hand caressingly on 
my head. 

“No dear Helen, not to Saratoga, unless you 
desire to go! Forgive me for urging it upon 
you. I did not think you were so strongly set 
against it! Through ‘bribing your maid, and 
questioning the Glynwood conductor, I learned 
your destination, and came on justin time, didn’t 
1? What reward are you willing to give me for 
coming *” 

. We were alone then, for the squire and his 
lady had withdrawn, evidently supposing we 
might wish to consult together as to my course 
of action. Mr. Marston had drawn me close up 
w his side, and looking down smilingly into my 
face, he repeated his question. 

“ What are you willing to give me?” 

I laid my hand in his. He was satisfied, I 
suppose, for he gathered me up in his arms and 
kissed me—I am not going to tell how many 
times ; it isn’t anybody’s business. The ensuing 
autumn, I again renounced my family name of 
Sianwood, and allowed people to call me Mrs. 
Marston. Dear Edward, he has made my life 
very happy ! ° 


Pousetwife's Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To make Lady Derby’s Soap. : 
Two ounces of bitter almonds blanched. one ounce and 

&@ quarter of tincture of benjamin, one pound of good 
plain white soap, and one piece of camphor the size of a 
walnut. The almonds and camphor are to be beaten in 
a mortar until they are completely mixed, then work up 
with them the tincture of benjamin. The mixture being 
perfectly made, work the soap into it in the same manner. 
If the smell is too powerful of the camphor and tincture 
of benjamin, melt the soap by the fire, and the perfume 
will go off. This soap has been tried by many persons of 
distinction, is excellent in its qualities for cleansing the 
skin, and will be found greatly to assist the complexion, 
the ingredients being perfectly safe. 


Pippin Tarts. 

Pare thin two oranges, boil the peel tender, and shred 
it fine; pare and core a dozen of good-sized apples, and 
put them in a stewpan, with as little water as possible; 
when half done, add a pound of sugar, the 
and juice; boil till pretty thick. When cold, put it into 
a shallow dish, or pattypans lined with paste, to turn 
out, and be eaten cold. 


Portugal Cake. 

Half a pound of butter, three eggs, leaving out one 
white, work it well with your hands for half an bour, till 
the eggs are smoothly mixed; add half a pound of sugar 
sifted, half a pound of flour dried, half « pound of cur- 
rants; mix the above ingredients well together, butter the 
pans, which should be small, bake them in « quick oven. 








Apple Cream. 

Put into a pan twelve tablespoonsful of the pulp of 
baked apples, the whiter the better, the same proportion 
of cream, beat well together with a pint and a quarter of 
lemon-jelly, made with one ounce and 4 quarter of Nel- 
son’s gelatine. Lemon juice, peel and sugar to taste. 
Clear the jelly with white of an egg. 


Apple Pie. . 

Pare, core and quarter the apples; boil the cores and 
parings in sugar and water; strain off the liquor, adding 
more sugar; grate the rind of a lemon over the apples, 
and squeeze the juice into the syrup; mix half a dozen 
cloves with the fruit, put in a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, and cover with puff paste. 








Herodotus Pudding. 

Half a pound of bread crumbs, half a pound of best 
figs, six ounces of suet, six ounces of brown sugar; mince 
the figs and suet very nicely, a little salt, two eggs well 
beaten, nutmeg to your taste; boil in a mould four hours. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

To take Rust out of Steel. 

To take rust out of steel cover the steel with sweet oil, 
well rubbed on. In forty-eight hours rub with finely 
powdered, unslaked lime until the rust disappears. 


To make Hens lay. 

If @ teaspoonful of cayenne pepper is given to « dozen 
hens with their food every other day, winter and summer, 
they will lay nearly every day. 


BALLOU’'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

This illuminated record of the times is now in ite six- 
TeexTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its ex! nary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success members of any family 
fo which Batiou’s Picroniat is a weekly visitor. cannot 

to realize and exhibit » larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
diam for and 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 








and female, who may & among us. 
17 It gives org views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings north and south 


(> It presents man: lp: (Vows Boge cd historical en- 
qriviags, Uf comes wortey framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super royal ortavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

(CO The best writers in the country are engaged as 





Five copies, one year. . woe 
Twelve copies, one year (amd one to the getter-up 
of the club) Recssquaesescctectidacthytiunds Ue 
Cae copy of Batiow’s Pictoniat, and cue copy of 
Tus Frac oF ocn Union, together, $3 1 « year. 
Published 





every Sarvkpar, by | MM. BALLOU, 
No. @ #t, Boston, Mass. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A POET’S LOVE. 





eee 
BY WILLIE WARE. 


A poet’s love—’tis like a flower 
That blossoms in the shady bower; 
Of all the jewels to the sight, 

The poet’s love is most bright. 


A poet’s love—’tis like the air 

Of morning fresh, or fountains fair ; 

It is—it is a star of light, 

To guide one’s footsteps day and night. 


A poet’s love can never die— 

All other loves may fade, may fly ; 
‘Tis holier, purer, brighter far 
Than golden san, or moon, or star. 





A SONG. 
I love him, I dream of him, 
I sing of him by day; 
And all the night I hear him talk, 
And yet—he’s far away! ° 


There ’s beauty in the morning, 
There ’s sweetness in the May ; 

There ’s music in the running stream, 
And yet—he’s far away! 


I love him, I trust in him, 
Ile trusteth me alway ; 
And so the time flies hopefully, 
Although—he ’s far away! 
Barry CORNWALL. 





THE WATER 
The water, the water, 
The merry, wanton brook, 
That bent itself to pleasure me, 
Like mine old shepherd crook. 
The water, the water, 
That sang so sweet at noon, 
And sweeter still all night, to win 
Smiles from the pale, proud moon, 
And from the little fairy faces 
That gleam in heaven’s remotest places. 
MoTHEaWELL. 





Domestic Story Department. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE JEW: 
— or, — 


THE. OLD HOUSE IN JUDEN STRASSE. 
BY REV. WM. C. HALL. 


Iw one of the most distinguished quarters of 
Frankfort-on-Maine, was the street called Juden 
Strasse, or Jews Street. Although in the very 
heart of the city, it was quiet and retired, and 
not much frequented. A people distinguished 
only for great wealth, who rarely make use of 
it, and only hoard it in their coffers without con- 
tributing to the various public charities, or help- 
ing to beautify the city of their residence, will 
rarely attract others towards them; and there- 
fore the Juden Strasse represented but a small 
number of the busy residents of Frankfort. 

In one of the houses dwelt a Jew, whose love 
of gain, if indeed such a passion had entered into 
his soul, was under the full domination of his 
honesty and integrity. These were jewels which 
he prized far above the gold and precious stones 
with which his brethren sought to solace them- 
selves for their outward poverty of appearance. 

I will not say that he was not earnestly seek- 
ing for means to provide against the future con- 
tingencies of fortune, and to lay up something 
for the little ones who sat around his board; but 
high above all these was enthroned a pure prin- 
ciple of honor and justice, perfectly incorruptible, 
to the loss of which, wealth and honors could 
not bribe, nor poverty compel him. 

The wife of Ben-Heber Rothschild was a fit 
companion for sucha man. Stately as an east- 
ern princess, and beautiful as only her own race 
can be, in the wealth and brilliancy of her deep, 
black eyes and raven hair, distinguished for the 
peculiar purple tint that flashes over it in the 
sun’s rays, just as they gleam over the ring-dove’s 
neck, Sara Rothschild was as good as she was 
beautiful. 

Their house was neat and beautifully ordered. 
Although the furniture was all of a simple form, 
yet it was made of a rare, old wood, that would 
now bring its weight in gold. One closet was 
devoted to sets of differently-patterned Dresden 
china—the heir-looms of families who had been 
impoverished, and who were glad to let them 
lie in the Jew’s closet while they lived upon the 
money they brought. Ah, how few could re- 
deem them. This closet was often carelessly 
exposed to strangers, and its wealth of beautiful 
cups and plates was the theme of many lips, as 
they were the admiration of the children of Ben- 
Heber. They, indeed, never tired of gazing 
upon the paintings and fine gilding that enriched 
the china. 

Although the outer closet was thus fearlessly 
exposed, few would have imagined that behind 
its seemingly secure back, there was an inner 
one that contained princely inheritances in gold 
and diamonds. This was the trust closet—so 
constructed that the closest inspection would not 
reveal its existence ; and in it were hidden—not 
the treasures that extravagance had pawned, and 
for which the worthy Jew was receiving profits, 
but simply those which had been entrusted to 
his integrity to keep, and for which he would 
never be paid. 

One night, when the family was about to re- 
tire to rest, a faint knock was heard at the door, 
and was answered by the master of the house. 
A gentleman, plain and simple in his dress, and 
carrying nothing, not even a cane, with which to 
defend himself, appeared on the steps. His per- 
son was wholly unknown to the Jew; and it 
seemed that his was equally so to the stranger ; 
for he was particular in asking for him by name. 

He ushered his visitor to the room where his 
wife was still sitting, as he left her, in front of 
the famous closet, which stood with its wide 
glass doors quite open. At first the stranger 
seemed half-disposed to object to the presence of 
the lovely Jewess; but when she turned her 
superb head, and acknowledged his own presence 
by a bow, while her grave and serene counte- 
nance relaxed into a smile, he seemed content 
that she should stay and witness his business 
with her husband. This was soon unfolded. 
The visitor was a German prince, who, from 








. some political or personal reason, was forced 


to flee from Frankfort. He had heard of the 
purity and uprightness of the man with whom he 
had come to deal, and he wished to place all he 
had in the world under his charge, if he would 
accept the trust. 

“J wish only,” said the prince, “to retain 
enough for my expenses toa foreignland. Once 
there, it will go hard if a prince cannot find 
something on which to exercise his wits suf- 
ficiently to obtain a living. If nothing offers 
nearer, I shall shape my course to that land to- 
wards the setting sun, where, I am told, the dis- 
tinctions of rank vanish, and where every man 
is as good as his neighbor.” 

The Jew promised, and asked when he would 
bring his treasures, so that he might be able to 
appoint a private meeting to arrange their 
business. 

“JT have them here,” answered the prince, 
drawing from beneath his vest a wide girdle. 
On examination, it was found té press apart with 
a secret spring, and in its recesses, which were 
deeply lined with soft wool, was found a collec- 
tion of the most precious and dazzling stones that 
ever greeted the eyes of the Jew. Diamonds, 
whose lustre was like a star, rubies and sapphires, 
each of which was worth a principality, were in 
turn admired and commented on, and taken ac- 
count of. It was past midnight when the exam- 
ination ended and the accounts finished. 

“Now,” said the prince, “I would fain see 
where my treasuie is to lie; that, in case any- 
thing should happen to you and your wife, I 
might know where to seek it.” 

“That isa p of only pru- 
dence,” answered the Jew. “ You shall yourself 
behold it placed in a place of’ safety, from which 
it will not be removed until your return, save by 
circumstances which even the sacrifice of my life 
will be demanded.” . 

The shutters were closed, to prevent all prying 
eyes. The Jew and his wife removed the china 
from one side of the closet and then carefully 
slipped aside a panel which had been so beauti- 
fully fitied in, that no one, ignorant of the secret 
could have detected it, he lowered the girdle into 
a receptacle beneath the shelf. In a moment all 
was replaced. The prince bowed his thanks, 
shook hands with his new friend and was soon on 
the road, flying from -pursuit. 

Months passed away into years, and the Jew 
worked hard and late. The beautiful Sara watch- 
ed the cradle of her children with a mother’s 
tender affection. Her ambition for her sons was 
not that they should become great men, but 
good; but she hoped they would become a little 
more successful in life than their plodding, labori- 
ous father. 

Then came the terrible French invasion, and 
those revolutions which convulsed all Germany. 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Bremen, felt the shock ; 
and the poor Jews, hunted, pillaged of their 
wealth, d d, p d, were scarcely 
able to escape with life, while the horrible cry of 
“ Down with the Jews!” prevailed over all other 
sounds, and deafened the ears of the poor He- 
brews themselves. 

In this time of alarm and confusion, Sara 
Rothschild kept a brave woman’s heart within 
her bosom. She did not blench from sorrow, 
but grew more gloriously beautiful and stately 
than ever. A mother and a wife, she lost sight 
of herself in her heroic love for the dear objects 
of her affection. The house was ransacked and 
pillaged—everything of value was taken by the 
lawless French soldiery who scornfully reviled 
her husband for keeping such a magnificent wo- 
man inso poor acage. The persecution did not 
cease here. Every Jew who showed his head out 
of doors, was required to take off his hat to the 
Christians ; and if he omitted this act of humilia- 
tion, he was stoned and abused. And the proud 
spirit of Sara chafed to see her husband and the 
brave, beautiful boys who dared rebel against 
the multitude, receive insults and threatenings 
from even the children of the Christians. 

Years went by. The prince returned. He 
had seen both troublous and joyous times in the 
far country which he had flown to as a refuge ; 
and now, with renewed health and strength, and 
a brave, strong spirit that was determined to take 
life as it came, and bear on without murmuring, 
he settled quietly ‘down near Frankfort. All 
around him were traces of the recent struggle 
with a foreign power; but as the grass springs 
up elastic from the foot that treads it down, so 
does a city or a nation recover itself after the 
oppressor has been trampling within fts borders. 

The German prince sometimes thought of the 
treasure he had committed to the Jew; but he 
knew what his class was reported to have suffered, 
and felt that in those times of extremity, human 
integrity must fall before the absol i 











believed in such virtue, my friend. You have 
taught me that a man’s integrity may be incor- 
ruptible ; and henceforth I shall have increased 
faith in the dignity and purity of human nature.” 

A few days after this, the prince called at the 
house in Juden Strasse, and received his girdle 
with not a stone missing. In that very house, 
the children of Ben-Heber were’ educated in the 
principles of honor and justice. Everywhere the 
integrity of their father was sounded abroad by 
the prince, who deemed that his thanks and 
presents alone were not sufficient. The world 
heard the tale; and the humble Jew received 
not only the trust, but the companionship of 
princes and nobles. In all parts of the com- 
mercial world, men heard the name with vener- 
ation ; and at this day, his family are scattered 
about in the grandest cities of Europe, the 
monarchs of finance—the arbiters of the money 
market, the successful, because honorable, con- 
trollers of the wealth of nations. 

But though frequently urged to make her home 
in one of the princely palaces in which they 
dwelt, Sara Rothschild passed her peaceful old 
age in the quaint old house in the Juden Strasse. 
When her sons, who were princes in their own 
right, and nobles by their country’s gift of no- 
bility—given, too, to merit alone—when they 
visited her, she received them in the same room* 
in which they had received their lessons of truth 
and honor; and while they bowed their heads 
to receive her blessing, the stately woman rose up 
with a grace and dignity that would seem to be- 
long only to a queen, and, laying her hands upon 
their heads, would bless them in the name of 
Israel’s God. 

“ May their tribe increase!” is the heartfelt 
thought of all who know their worth and integ- 
rity. Such is a true sketch of the great house of 
Rothschild. 





FLAT-FOOTED COURTSHIP. 


One long summer afternoon, there came to Mr. 
Davidson’s the most curious specimen of an old 
bachelor the world ever heard of. He was old, 
gray, wrinkled, and odd. He hated women, 
especially old maids and wasn’t afraid to say so. 
He and Aunt Patty had it, hot and heavy, when- 
ever chance threw them together; yet still he 
came ; and it was noticed that Aunt Patty took 
unusual pains with her dress whenever he was 
expected. One day the contest waxed unusually 
strong. Aunt Patty left him in disgust, and 
went out into the garden. “The bear!’ she 
muttered to herself, as she stooped to gather a 
blossom which attracted her attention. 

“ What did you run away for?” said a gruff 
voice close to her side. 

“To get rid of you.” 

“ You didn’t do it, did you?” 

“ No—you are worse than a burdock bur.” 

“ You wont get rid of me, neither.” 

“I wont, eh?” 

“ Only in one way.” 

“And that?” 

“Marry me!” 

“ What, us two fools get married! What will 
people say ?” 

“ That's nothing tous. Come, say yes or no; 
Tm in a hurry.” . 

“ Well, no, then.” 

“ Very well, good-by. I sha’n’t never come 


“Stop a bit—what a pucker to be in!” 

“ Yes or no!” 

“T must consult—” 

“All right; I thought you was of age. Good- 


“ Jabez Andrews, don’t be a fool. Come back, 
Isay. Why, I believe the critter has taken me 
for earnest. Jabez Andrews, 1’ll consider—” 

“1 don’t want no considering. 1’m going, 
Becky Hastings is waiting for me. Itho’t I'd 
give you the first chance. All right. Good- 
b a 

of Jabez—Jabez! That stuck-up Becky Hast- 
ings shan’t have him if I die for it. Jabez, yes. 
Doyouhear! Y-z-s!”—Tennessee Whig. 





GENERAL WASHINGTON’S TENT. 


Some thirty years ago, the New Yorkers were 
preparing to celebrate the 4th of July, and by a 
voluntary courtesy one of his descendants sent 
the general’s tent that he had used during the 
Revolutionary war, to New York, to assist in the 
celebration. The general’s body servant brought 
it, and bore a letter to the New York committee, 
asking that some attention should be paid to him, 
which was done. He was a quadroon, but a fine, 
dignitied and noble-looking old man. 

‘The tent was pitched in the park, where the 
writer of this saw it. Shortly afterwards he went 
up the Hudson River on a steamboat, and this 
servant was on board, and told him some of the 
habits of General Washington during the war. 
He had a fixed hour for rising in the morning, 
and going to that part of his tent where his break- 
fast was to be prepared for him, he would enter 
this place and take a chair, and seat himself by 
the breakfast-table in his morning-gown, and with 
the Holy Bible before him, and read until break- 
fast-time, and when his man would say to him— 
“general, your b is ready,” the general 
would draw out of the book a silk ribbon that was 
bound with the book, and place it between the 
last pages which he had been reading. The ser- 
vant then brought his boots, which he would 





that surrounded the unhappy Jews. He com: 
forted himself that, at least, the high-bred and 
stately Jewess and her husband might have been 
most essentially benefited by the deposit he had 
left with them; and thus the matter rested in 
his mind. 

One morning, while the prince was at break- 
fast, he was told that a person wished to see him 
on business. He desired his presence in the 
breakfast room, and on his entrance, was sur- 
prised and gratified by the sight of his old friend 
the Jew. ‘ 

“T came,” said he, “to speak about the pro- 
perty left with me.” 

“ Don’t mind it at all, my friend,” interrupted 
the prince ; “‘ but come and take breakfast with 
me. Nay,I insist—and pray do not mention 
the affair. I rejoice that it was there to do you 
service in a time when you must have needed it 
so much. Sit down, and in this admirable coffee, 
we will drink away its b i h 

The Jew took the proffered chair. 

“ Believe me, prince, your treasure is all safe, 
just as I told you. The closet was searched 
again and again, and every seam examined 
without success. The fine old china and indeed 
all our possessions were sacrificed to the plun- 
dering rapacity of the enemy ; but, thanks to the 
name of Israel's God, we were enabjed to keep 
sacred the trust you reposed in us. Your pro- 
perty only awaits your order, to be restored to you 
as you gave it.’ 

The prince was astonished. “I had scarcely 








ly draw on, throw off his morning- 
gown and put on his military coat, and mount 
his horse, which was ready at the door. Then 
would commence the labors of the day. This is 
a true account of the camp life of General Wash- 
ington during the Revolution.—Jersey City Cour. 





CHINESE CONTEMPT FOR DEATH. 


Mr. B—— related an anecdote to shew the 
contempt of the Chinese for death. When he 
was in China, three robbers had been arrested, 
and were putinto a cell in the guard-house ; and 
in the morning the keeper came to say that they 
had all three hanged themselves, and wished him 
to come and see them. He went, and found the 
cells occupying the sides of a large room, and 
opening into a corridor, where a policeman walk- 
as and down all night. The only thing in 
the cell was a pail, and they were constantly 
visited by the policeman, who looked in at the 
door. he window was a smali round hole, 
seven or eight feet from the ground, with an iron 
bar across it. They had turned the pail over, 
and tied a noose around the bar. One then got 
up, and hanged himself; the others then took 


him dewn, got i 
merely slipping his feet off the pail, and died 
without a single movement, for his legs 
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HINTS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


We have seldom met with anything more to 
the point than the following hints to travellers, 
taken from Hall’s Journal of Health. The 
recommend themselves to all: Take one-fourt 
more ye than your — estimated A 
penses. uaint yourself with the 
of the cutie tol pot toy of travel. mete psn i 
supply of change, and have no bill or piece 
higher than ten dollars, that you may not take 
counterfeit change. arrange as to have but a 
single article of luggage to look after. Dress 
substantially ; better be too hot for two or three 
hours at noon, than to be too cool for the re- 
mainder of the twenty-four. ‘Arrange, under all 
circumstances, to be at the place o! starting fif- 
teen or twenty minutes before the time, thus al- 
lowing for unavoidable or unanticipated deten- 
tion on the way. Do not commence a day’s 
travel before breakfast, even if that has to be 
eaten at daylight. Dinner or supper, or both, 
can be more healthfully dispensed with than a 

warm breakfast. Put your purse and watch 
in your vest pocket, and put all under your pil- 
low, and you will not be likely to leave either. 
The most usual, if not secure fastening on your 
hamber door, is a bolt on the inside ; 
if there is none, lock the door, turn the key so 
that it can be drawn partly out, and put the 
wash basin under it ; thus any attempt to use a 
jimmy, or putin another key, will push it out, 
and cause a racket among the crockery, which 
will be pretty certain to rouse the sleeper and 
rout the robber. A sixpenny sandwich eaten 
leisurely in the cars, is better for you than a dol- 
lar dinner bolted at a “station.” Take with 
you a month’s supply of patience, and always 
think thirteen times before you reply once to any 
supposed rudeness or insult, or inattention. Do 
not suppose yourself specially and designedly 
neglected, if waiters at hotels do not bring what 
you callfor in double quick time; nothing so 
distinctly marks the well-bred man as a quiet 
waiting on such occasions ; ion proves the 
puppy. Do not allow yourself to converse in a 
tone loud enough to be heard by a person in 
two or three seats from you; it is the mark of a 
boor if in a man, and of want of refinement and 
lady-like delicacy, if in a woman; a gentleman 
is not noisy ; ladies are serene. Comply cheer- 
fully and gracefully with the customs of the con- 
veyances in which you travel, and of the places 
where you stop. pect yourself by exhibiting 
the of ag and a lady, if you 
wish to be treated as such, and then you will re- 
ceive the respect of others. Travel is a great 
leveller; take the position which others assign 
you from your conduct rather than from your 
pretensions. 














MENTAL LABOR. 

The injurious effects of mental labor are in a 
great measure owing to extensive forcing in early 
youth; to sudden or misdirected study; to the 
co-operation of depressing ions or passions ; 
to the neglect of the hints of the body; or to the 
presence of the seeds of disease, degeneration 
and decay in the system. The man of healthy 
phlegmatic or choleric temperament is less likely 
to be injured by application, than one of san- 
guine or melancholy type ; yet these latter, with 
allowance for the original constitution, may be 
capable of vast efforts. The extended and deep 
culture of the mind exerts a directly conservative 
influence upon the body, Fellow-laborer! one 
word to you. Fear not to do manfully the work 
for which your gifts qualify you, but do it as one 
who must give an account of both soul and 
body. Work, and work hard while it is day; 
the night cometh soon enough—do not hasten it. 
Use your faculties—use them to the utmost, but 
do not abuse them; make not the mortal do the 
work of the immortal. The body has its claims 
—itisa servant ; treat it well and it will do 

ur ; it knows its own business; do not 
attempt to teach or force it, attend to its wants 
and requirements, listen kindly and patiently to 
all its hints, occasionally forestall its neces- 
sities by a little indulgence, and your consider- 
ation will be paid with interest. But task it, and 
pine it, and suffocate it—make it a slave, instead 
of a servant, it may not complain much, but like 
the weary camel in the desert, it will lie down 
and die—Journal of Physiology. 


floral Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
There ’s a bower of roses by Bendemere’s stream, 
And the nightingale sings in it all the day long; 
In the days of my childhood ’twas like a sweet dream, 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song.—Moorg. 
Results of Cultivation. 

Quite a number of flowers have been vastly improved 
from their original type, or as found in a state of nature, 
by careful garden culture, and transformed into flowers 
of the richest description, as asters, stocks, marigolds, 
balsams, poppies, larkspurs, etc., all of which have ex- 
ceedingly fine double flowers instead of single. Others, 
as the convolvulus (morning glory), phlox dr dil 











Mester's Picnic. 


= pom pg ws said a Yankee orator, “and a stand- 


ing army, 8 bird of , will swoop down and gnaw 
at the vitals of the repu' Pass it, and a million of 
from the north, south, east and west, from hill and 


at ugle blast of war will rally to your flag, and, 
like the heroic sons of the Spartan mother, will return it 
victory, or be encircled in its folds 
as their winding-sheet.”’ We have heard of ‘the waters 
of the Mississippi being emptied into the Vatican,” as the 
grandest figure of American © h; but this milion of 

in the winding-eheet of stars and stripes is 


down a steep hill, and 


A young fellow riding fearing 
that The fot of it was , called out to a clown who 
was di , and asked him if it was hard at the hottom. 


“Ay,” the countryman, “it is hard enough, 
Tl warrant you.” 

But in a dozen steps the horse sunk up to the 
saddile-girth, which made the young gallant whip, spur, 
curse and swear. 

“Why, you rascal,” said he to the ditcher, ‘ didst 
thou not tell me it was hard at the bottom?" 

** Ay,”’ replied the other, ‘‘ but you are not half way to 
the bottom , 

Qual fi: n for P 

“ Why don’t you stand for the borough !’’ asked « lady 
of her husband, who was suffering from a fit of the gout. 

“Why should I, my dear?” 

‘Bat I think you should,’ resumed his wife ; I oon 
language and actions are truly parliamentary. hen 
bills are presented, you either order them to be laid on 
the table, or make a motion to rise; though out of order, 
you are supported by the chair, and often poke your nose 

a to destroy the consti- 
tution. 
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A seaman having his leg shattered by « ball during an 

Se underwent amputation with the test in- 
rence to pain. When the limb was 

course i ly thrown board, upon which Jaek 
called out to the man who bad performed the last office 
for his departed leg :—‘* 1 ‘ll complain of you to the cap- 
tain. Although you were ordered to throw my leg over- 
board, you had no right to throw my shoe with it!”’ 





An Irish bricklayer was one “ad brought to the Edin- 
burg Infirmary, severely injured by a fall from a house. 
The medical attendant asked the sufferer at what time 
the accident happened. *‘ Two o'clock, yer honor,’ was 
the brief reply. On being asked how he came to fix the 
hour so accurately, he answered, ‘* Och, yer honor, an’ 
didn’t I see the people at dinner through « window in 

down, sure!’ 

A stranger riding along the road, observed that the 
milestones were turned in a particular way, not 
the road, but rather averted trom it. He turned to a 
countryman and inquired the reason. ‘ God bless you, 
sir,” replied the man, ‘ the wind is so stro’ 
in these parts, that if we wern’t to turn the back of the 

tones to it, the fingers would be blown off them 
clear and clean.’ 

A wee laddie was brought before one of the Glasgow 
bailies, who asked, ‘‘ Where did you learn so much wick- 
edness?"’—** Do you ken the puinp in Glassford Street?” 
** No,” said the baillie. ‘‘ Weel, then, do you ken the 
pump in the Briggate?’’—‘ Yes, sure,” was the reply. 
*: Weel, then, ye may gang there and pump as lang as ye 
like, for I’m hanged if ye pump me!”’ 


We lately read that a cousin of the pope, having been 
ietimized b; wus advised to ** in 


sure,” and did 








80, and with tne desired result—that is to 
say, by paying a sort of black mail to a thief chief, he 
was secured from the operation of that chief's clan, and 
if robbed by others, either the article or the value of 
it returned to him. 


“Tsay, Mr. Pilot, aint you going to start soon?” said 
a cockney on & steawer lying-to during a fog. 

** As soon as the fog clears up,” replied the captain. 

na Weil,” said the cockney, ‘it’s starlight now over- 


‘0, yes, but we're not going that way,” said the cap 


“ What is business, my friend?”’ said Mr. —— to 
a specimen of the Emerald Isle. 
* Sure,”’ returned the latter, ‘ didn’t Tim Mulrooney’s 
wife tell me your honor was wantin’ a boy?” 
<n ed Boots Hoon Gent? ots aae ean vata 
‘* Why, do I look like a girl?” was Pat’s quick rejoinder. 
‘* When a man treats me with « want of respect,”’ said 
poor man, ‘I myself with the 
tion that it is not myself that he slights, but an old 
shabby coat and hat, which, to say the , have no 
claims to m. So, if my hat and coat 
choose to fret about it, let them—but it is nothing to me.” 


sant waraeieaieiiee eae ae oe 
|, ** What ’s them for?”—* To snuff the candle.”— 
uff the The 


the snuff, and carefully poked it into the snuffers, say: 
+ Well, now, them is handy.” eaying, 


Potier one said to an intimate friend, ‘I had some 
first-rate guns in my warehouse formerly.’’—‘* Ah, and 
what was their peculiar ¢ ”~—“ Why, the mo- 
ment that a thief entered the warehouse they went 
altuough they were not loaded!’’—* Pooh! how 
they ?”— The thief took thegs.”” 

~eorrrrrreerre 

There was great excitement in Kansas City some 
since on the introduction of a water cart to sprinkle 
streets. boys hurraecd, the newspaper reporters fol- 
lowed it from street to street to see how it worked, and a 
good-hearted old woman ran out to inform the driver 








that all his water was wasting. 

There is a story of a respectable female, who, being 
pestered for alms by a pertinacious mendicant with * Do, 
there’s a dear lady! do, there's a good lady !”’ finally and 





portulaccas, linnias, etc., have had their flowers much 
enlarged and otherwise beautified. These results should 
operate asa stimulus; it requires only a little patience, 
and a careful saving of seed from the best or curiously 
altered flowers, to produce wonderful results. 





Beauty of the Rose. 

The rose has been called, and very appropriately, too, 
the emblem of beauty, and the poets of all times and 
countries have sung its praises; yet it is still the same 
favorite as ever—a theme upon which language may ex- 
haust itself, and its beauty increase, ‘and its attractions 
seem greater thanever. As it is one of the most common 
of all the flowers that beautify the little spot before the 
door of the humble and poor, as well as ornament the 
gardens of the rich and great, so it is one of the most 
fragrant and lovely. 

Never be afraid of thinning annuals. Many relinquish 
their culture in despair, simply because they suffer them 
to grow too thick, and thus smother each other. The 
larger kind, such as balsams, are finest standing sepa- 
rately, and should never be less than one foot from each 
other, nor more than three in a hill planted triangularily. 








Geraniums. 

In selecting geraniums be careful to get those which 
are hardy enough to bear the sun without wilting, such 
as the Tom Thumb, h hoe and rose i The 
Jemon-scented geranium is of value ass green, and for 
its fragrance; the oak-leaved, sage and nutmeg varieties 
bear the sun well. 








Rosebushes will never flourish on poor soil, or if allow- 
ed to be encroached upon by weeds. Keep the ground 
about them perfectly clean, and supply liquid manure 
abundantly. There is an endless variety of roses; some 
European cultivators have had three thousand. 


Cinerarias. 

Cinerarias are not so good for the garden as the green- 
house. They require very great care cultivated out of 
doors, as they are excessively sensitive to heat; but their 
variety and brilliancy amply repays all the pains expend- 
ed on them. 





Destruction of Insects. 
Encourage toads in the garden—they destroy an im- 
mense number of insects. Showering rosebushes with 
strong decoction of quagsia will drive sway and kill slugs 
and flies, and bo unp dor attends this hs 





The purple and blue kinds are very pretty. The lobe- 
lia cardinalis, or cardinal flower, of an intense carmine 
hue, is a splendid plant. 





ly resp , “if I wasn’t a lady, I'd poke this 
here parasol im your mouth, and puneh your head for 
you! é 
A widow lady named Day, having married a gentleman 
named Knight, a wag perpetrated the following parody at 
her expense. 
“Ive lost a day,’’ the widow sadly cried, 
And took a Knight to comfort her beside. 


AAAAARAAAD awe 
A magistrate of Languedoc having lost his wife, wished 
the province to bury her at its own expense. One of the 
deputies said that such a thing could not be serious, 
thought of; “but if,” he continued, “it were y: 
sir, we would bury you willingly!” 
On a Merry Fellow. 
“T laugh,” a would-be sapient eried 
“* At every one who laughs at me.’? 
** Good Lord!’’ # sneering friend replied, 
‘* How very merry you must be!” 
BAe nnn nen 
Mr. Ten Broeck has recently added to his English 
stud young horse named ** Chiel."" We presume it was 
& progenitor of his that Burns referred to in the line: 
* A chiel ’s amang ye takin’ oats.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly 5 
after thirteen years unequalled ity and pepalaciey’ 
has become ‘‘ household word’’ from Maine to Califur- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be ® weekly visitor to every American hows, 


as any @ther, brother of 
family circle. 
(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in s neat and beautiful style. 
wo it is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
royal ’ 





fisements in its eight super. 
tO It ie devoted w news, tales. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Aw awful silence succeeded, for on. 
stant, this seeming culmination of fat: 
spiration against Caleb Chalkers—an | 
thought, a paralysis of the soul! | 
accumulated terror of years, Patty h 
forth the portraits from their conce» 


saw all that ata glance. Despite hiv . 


prevent that young couple from me 
were there together, as certainly as 
religion—would have it so; and no 
tions would ensue—he had no doubt o! 
would destroy him ! 

It was the agony of crime’s desper: 
brought those large drops of sweat « 
brow. Nota thought, not a hope, « 
him out of this dark abyss, and desy 
mighty and overwhelming cloud, set 


ingly down upon his soul—closer an. 


blacker than death—when, suddenly, 
eda . of Light out of th 
one y, and one more fi: ; 


he had ever seen resting upon the - 
mill. 


Then Chalkers laughed hysteri . 


could yet save himself—ty murder / 
by crime had brought him to th 
blood ! 

The very circumstances in which b 


appeared to him, at first glance, to {.... . 


other thought of relief. Ruin, baffle: 
a menaced life, all united to plead fo 
of young Ogden at his hands. 
nate circumstance ! the youth could ' 
a terrible disadvantage, so exclusiy 
giving his attention to poor Patty. 
ble—ve absorbed in her restoration—p: 
ah! with one quick stroke of his | 
he could set all to rights, and be hi: 
without a fear of the crime’s detectio:. 

Enough! be would do it! 

With a bound like that of a fam 
upon his prey, did the old man cles 
vening space, his hand clutching the 
eyes gleaming murder, his grim foat: 
a vice! Another single moment! 

“Water,” said the youth, raisin, 
like a flash of lightning, to Chal 
“ There is some yonder, in that tum 
table,” and with a single instant’s 1. 
his arm and waist, he spun the turly 
fisherman around as if it had been a tw 
bring it here!” 

That single glance of those pierci 
very calmness of that deep voice, he 
Chalkers in an instant. Withouta : 
fusedly rubbing the spot on his arr 
had taken in his grasp, he passed t) 
and Mr. Ogden sprinkled the pale fee 
girl, and bathed her temples, 

“ That is about all we can do,” he 

There was still a treacherous gi 
eyes of the fisherman, but the yout! 
very well comprehend it, for his ey 
as fixed as before. 

He bore Patty to a rude lounge at 
the room, and laid her tenderly do. 
ting to gaze wraptly and earnestl, 
The expression of her pale features h 

touched a tender chord in his soo! 
moved him, like a familiar thing h- 
or & pew thing but half-known. 

“There's something here that 
he murmured. “What ie it? © 
faces, this one, till now unseen, see 
been mirrored the longest in my sow 

The hand of Chalkers suddenly « 
tact with tis arm, causing him—t 
like accidettb=to raise his eyes and 
a eorrowfal look wee on that aff) 
face! 

“My poor daughter I’ he said, 
voice. “ The Lard, blessed be hiv 
been pleased to ict ww grievow 
years! My poor Patty—my only 
bong been insane bas 

“ Insane, sir 1’ 

“Even so, the Tad have mere; 
You doubtless noticedthe wildness 
as of ber looks and @imners! Th 

planation, my young fignd—bopel 











